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“THE PASSING OF JULIAN.” 


The Emperor —_. “the mow y? 
a the battlefield, ex sti, O Saat 


He ht the last none i dying paganism 
aodiual dhe Cross.) 


The spear hath gone too deep; uplift 
me, friends, 

That my last look upon the earth be 
clear. 

I leave you on a disenchanted world, 

Whence I am not unwilling to depart. 

I would not tarry amid groves awaked 

From the old mystery, and awe of 
leaves, 

And sudden lights of beautiful faces, 

Startled in holy greenness, or from 
forms 

Naked from pools disturbed that drip- 
ping flee, 

A grave and gentle spirit, powerful, 

Hath brought in on us gray reality; 

Making that beauty like a moon at 
dawn. 

And the voice hath passed from the 
waves, the lamentation, 

The human music from the Aegean 
thrown. 

Ah, stricken are the horses of the Sun, 

Faded is all the glory of Aurora; 

Thunder is but a noise; that was a 
voice. 

Do ye not hear them still, the older 
gods, 

Not all withdrawn, though sadly all 
withdrawing, 

With melancholy soft departing voices? 

O dispossessed, discrowned, deposed, 
dispersed! 

And yet no lord of thunder or of flame, 

Making this earth a second Semele, 

Hath done this thing. A figure whist 
and still, 

With woman-touch for all 
troubled brows, 

And healing whispers for humanity, 

Wandering but for a few followers, 

Alone, and with no legions from the 
West; 

Hath changed the ancient order of the 
world. 

And yet I feel, even to the very bones, 

This newer glory given to the world; 

This sighing splendor and this ray of 
tears, 

The upward laboring and the thorny 
path, 


these 
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Ending—who knows?—in far invisible 
peace. 

I can appraise, though with an alien 
will, 

The sweat of blood, the thirst upon the 


tree, 

The death that called the dead out of 
their graves 

To wander, not unrecognized, the 
streets. 


I acquiesce, I bow down, and I pass. 

O Thou hast conquered, Galilean! I 

Have fought my last against thee and 
I yield. 

But ah, my frighted woods, 
emptied groves, 

Unhaunted meres, and thou great ocean 
dumb. 

Lo friends, one leans above me as I 
die, 

The tender aspect of my Conqueror. 

Stephen Phillips. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


and 





THE UNFATHOMED DEEP. 


A muddy stretch of shore; a clouded 
sky; 
A crawling tide, voiceless, opaque 
and gray; 
A blurred and sinking sun that flings 
no ray 
Of sanguine glory from its place on 
high; 
Landward an eastern wind and one 
bird’s cry— 
All meanness, all dejection; yet we 
say— 
Some greatness saves it—takes re- 
proach away; 
For there, we know, the unfathomed 
Deep doth lie. 


So is our life—a poor and scanty 
breath; 
A halting travail through | a weary 
land 
Where goodness fails and evil 
boldly thrives; 
But lo; we lift:our eyes, and there is 
Death 
Ennobling all, and straight we under- 
stand 
Eternity makes great our little 
lives. 
George Milner. 
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THE MOST CHRISTIAN POWERS. 


Lord William Cecil and various other 
earnest persons have been suggesting 
that the present would be a favorable 
season to impress upon the inhabitants 
of China, and, indeed, of Asia in gen- 
eral, the advantages of subscribing to 
the tenets of the Christian religion. 
Since a disciple of Buddha, or Confu- 
cius, or Mohammed, can hardly be ex- 
pected to accept Christianity as the re- 
sult of a divine revelation, it must be 
presumed that he is to be converted by 
being convinced of the superior moral- 
ity of the religion which is professed 
and, to some small extent, practised by 
the peoples of Western Europe. He is 
to become a Christian by learning that 
Christianity leads to a higher standard 
of personal and national ethics: that 
the individual Christian is a better man 
than the adherent of any Asiatic form 
of religion; and that the Christian na- 
tions are imbued with a more austere 
morality, a deeper sense of law, a 
larger idea of justice and mercy, and a 
greater reluctance to employ force in 
order to overpower the weak, and op- 
press the helpless. 

As to the individual case, we may 
leave that on one side for the present. 
I imagine that our preachers and mis- 
sionaries may have some difficulty in 
persuading the Hast that the profess- 
ing Christian is necessarily a more vir- 
tuous man than the follower of the 
Prophet, or the Buddhist, or Taoist, or 
Hindu, who acts conscientiously up to 
the precepts of his own teachers. Per- 
sonal morality is largely a matter of 
climate, convention, and tradition, and 
it varies in different countries and in 
different societies. If a respectable 
Briton is likely to have some painful 
shocks when he takes up his residence 
in the Far East, it is also highly prob- 
able that a Chinese merchant of good 
standing resident in New York, or a 


well-bred Mohammedan gentleman sent 
to complete his education in the viva- 
cious city of Vienna, might have some 
damaging comments to make on the 
manners anid customs of the West when 
he writes confidential communications 
to his friends at home. 

If we are to impress the East it must 
be rather by our public than our pri- 
vate morality. We should like to be 
able to show that the European nations 
as a whole, in their collective action 
towards those of the Orient, are in- 
spired by lofty motives and are ac- 
tuated by that regard for altruism, jus- 
tice, and legality which are among the 
elements of Christian civilization. It 
must be admitted that from this point 
of view our missionaries will find a 
good deal to explain away. The con- 
duct of the Most Christian Powers dur- 
ing the past few years has borne a 
striking resemblance to that of rob- 
ber-bands descending upon an unarmed 
and helpless population of peasants. 
So far from respecting the rights of 
other nations, they have exhibited the 
most complete and cynical disregard for 
them. They have, in fact, asserted the 
claim of the strong to prey upon the 
weak, and the utter impotence of all 
ethical considerations in the face of 
armed force, with a crude nakedness 
which few eastern military conquerors 
could well have surpassed. 

The great cosmic event in the history 
of the last quarter of a century has 
been the awakening of Asia after cen- 
turies of somnolence. The East has 
suddenly sprung to life, and en- 
deavored to throw itself vigorously into 
the full current of Western progress. 
Japan started the enterprise; and, for- 
tunately for herself, she entered upon 
it before the new Western policy had 
fully developed itself, and while cer- 
tain archaic ideas about the rights of 
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peoples and the sanctity of treaties still 
prevailed. When the new era was in- 
augurated by the great Japanese states- 
man of the nineteenth century, Europe 
did not feel called upon to interfere. 
We regarded the Japanese renaissance 
with interest and admiration, and left 
the people of Nippon to work out the 
difficulties of their own salvation un- 
obstructed. If the revolution had 
taken place thirty years later, there 
would probably have been a different 
story to tell; and New Japan in the 
throes of her travail would have found 
the armed great Powers at her bedside, 
each stretching forth a mailed fist to 
grab at something worth taking. Other 
Eastern countries which have en- 
deavored to follow the example of 
Japan during the present century have 
had worse luck. During the past ten 
years a wave of sheer materialism and 
absolute contempt for international mo- 
rality has swept across the Foreign Of- 
fices of Europe, and has reacted disas- 
trously upon the various Eastern na- 
tions in their desperate struggles to re- 
form their Governments, abolish autoc- 
racy, and establish a _ constitutional 
system. They have been attempting 
to carry out the suggestions made to 
them for generations by benevolent ad- 
visers in Christendom. Diplomatists, 
missionaries, travellers, statesmen, pub- 
licists, have exhorted the sick men of 
the East to ensure health according to 
the Western prescription. They have 
been told to give up stagnation, corrup- 
tion, and all the evils which flow from 
the despotism that has prevailed in the 
East from time immemorial; they have 
been urged to shake off sloth and ig- 
norance, to take up their beds and walk, 
and to adventure along with the West- 
ern nations upon the way of education, 
enlightenment, and political liberty. 
Now, when they take these counsels 
to heart and endeavor, with halting 
steps, and in the face of innumerable 
obstacles, to pursue the path of reform, 
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one might suppose that their efforts 
would be watched with sympathetic at- 
tention by the Governments of the 
West; and that, even when these lat- 
ter found themselves unable to offer 
any direct aid in the difficult task of in- 
ternal reconstruction, they would at 
least do their best to see that the ex- 
periment had a fair trial, and that noth- 
ing would be done to add to the difficul- 
ties which must, in any case, attend the 
process of regeneration. Certainly the 
transition has not been smooth or easy 
in Turkey, in Persia, and in China; but 
political freedom and _ constitutional 
government were not gained in a day 
in England or France or Germany, nor 
was the end achieved without struggle 
and disorder and bloodshed and many 
calamitous mistakes. These Eastern 
countries are trying to reach the point 
which in Europe has only been attained 
after centuries of trial; and it is not at 
all surprising that their first steps 
should be slow and uncertain, and that 
the transformation from medizvalism 
to modernity, from corrupt and stag- 
hant personal rule to parliamentarism 
of the very latest type, should not be 
effected without tragic confusion and 
painful blunders. But we need not 
have made matters worse. We should 
have left the older nations to rejuve- 
nate themselves, to work out their new 
destinies. We should certainly have 
done nothing to impede the progress, or 
destroy the credit, of the reformers, 
and lent a helping hand to those who 
favor the old reactionary despotism. 
As a fact, however, we watched the 
efforts of nations “rightly struggling to 
be free,” to use a famous phrase of Mr. 
Gladstone, much as Cornish wreckers 
in the old days might have observed a 
richly-laden vessel battling with a 
stormy sea on a lee-shore. So far from 
putting out to help the struggling craft, 
we preferred to shift the landmarks 
and wait for the catastrophe, in order 
that we might each and severally pick 
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up as much booty as we could. We 
do not always wait for the wreck; we 
begin plundering while there is still a 
good chance that the ship may event- 
ually outride the tempest. One great 
Power after another has used the op- 
portunity presented by the internal dif- 
ticulties of the Eastern countries to set 
out upon a career of annexation. The 
process began with Turkey. It cannot 
be said that the Committee of Union 
and Progress has altogether justified 
the high hopes with which it started. 
Turkish reform has been an unsatis- 
factory and unfortunate business, 
and there is too much warrant 
for the suggestion that the new 
Government is no great improve- 
ment upon the old, and that the Chris- 
tian populations of the Empire are not 
much better off under the constitutional 
Ministry responsible to Parliament 
than they were under the sway of Ab- 
dul Hamid. But the difficulties were 
immense, and every sort of allowance 
ought to have been made for men un- 
dertaking a task so colossal as the re- 
generation of the fertile territories 
which have for so many centuries 
groaned under the rule of one of the 
worst despotisms known to history. 
The Turkish reformers might, at any 
rate, have claimed the forbearance of 
Europe, and have urged that, even if 
their project were doomed to failure, 
they should have been left to make the 
best of it without having their hands 
further encumbered by external ag- 
gression. 

This, as we know, is far from being 
the case. The weakness of Turkey 
was promptly used by Christian Powers 
to make inroads on Turkish integrity. 
Austria, in the very crisis of the rev- 
olution, struck in with a demand for 
the annexation of Bosnia; Russia en- 
couraged Bulgaria to assert her inde- 
pendence; and Italy, without the small- 
est justification, or without even tak- 
ing the trouble to find a decent pretext, 


seized upon a Turkish province and oc- 
cupied it with an overwhelming mili- 
tary and naval force. All this was done 
in utter defiance of treaties, and with- 
out the smallest justification under any 
cf the rules or doctrines of international 
law. The Tripolitan transaction is 
sheer robbery under arms, such as could 
hardly find a parallel in any previous 
period of European history. And if 
the immediate guilt rests with United 
Italy, strangely unmindful of the 
stress and trial of her own regenera- 
tion, indirectly most of the other Pow- 
ers are involved in the responsibility. 
No Government has thought proper to 
protest or even to formulate the mildest 
of remonstrances. England, once the 
vindicator of the smaller nations, ac- 
quiesced in the outrage with a calmness 
which is unaccountable, or would be 
unaccountable if we did not know that 
our whole foreign policy has been dom- 
inated by a single obsession. We 
could not do anything anywhere to 
weaken the network of our “under- 
standings” lest by chance we should 
be playing into the hands of Germany. 
All our foreign policy was inspired by 
the aim of counteracting the alleged de- 
signs of our Teutonic rivals by estab- 
lishing intimate relations in other quar- 
ters. We could not remonstrate with 
Italy because if we did so we should of- 
fend France. On the same principle, 
We were bound to render ourselves the 
confederates of the French in suppress- 
ing the independence of another Mo- 
hammedan State, lest France should 
abandon its entente with us, and so 
weaken the elaborate edifice of quasi- 
alliances we have been laboriously 
building up to shield us from the Ger-- 
man nightmare. 

The case is even more humiliating 
when we turn from Europe and Africa 
to Asia. The present situation in Per- 
sia is a striking commentary alike on 
Christian ethics when applied in the in- 
ternational sphere, and on British 

« 
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statesmanship. Persia, it is clear, is 
about to be sacrificed to British con- 
venience and Russian ambition. Here 
again it may be said that in some de- 
gree the Persians have brought their 
fate upon themselves. They have cer- 
tainly made a sad mess of their first 
experiment in constitutionalism. Yet 
here, again, it must be urged that the 
experiment has not had the fair chance 
which its promoters were entitled to 
claim for it. At the very outset it 
was menaced by external intervention. 
Before it was well started Russia and 
England had entered into an agree- 
ment, which everybody in Persia in- 
terpreted as implying the partition of 
the country between the two great Eu- 
ropean Powers. It is true that the 
Anglo-Persian convention of August, 
1907, distinctly disclaimed any such in- 
tention. it begins by declaring that 
the Governments of Great Britain and 
Russia mutually agree to respect the 
integrity and independence of Persia, 
and sincerely desire the preservation of 
order throughout the whole extent of 
that country and its pacific develop- 
ment, and that they are aiming at noth- 
ing but the permanent establishment of 
equal advantages for the commerce and 
industry of all nations. The agree- 
ment demarcated two spheres of in- 
terest for the respective countries, with 
the larger and richer north-west area 
allocated to the Russian sphere, and 
the poorer and smaller south-east to 
that of England; the country between 
being left as a neutral zone. 

But this demarcation was specifically 
declared to have a merely economic 
scope, and to give neither Power any 
territorial claims, or any right to inter- 
fere in Persian domestic affairs. Soon 
after it was concluded the Acting Brit- 
ish Minister at Teheran addressed a 
communication to the Persian Govern- 
ment, in which he pointed out that the 
whole object of the treaty was to put 
an end to the antagonisms which had 
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existed between Russia and England, 
and that it had no relation to the inter- 
nal affairs of Persia; and he explained 
also that the British Foreign Office as- 
sociated itself with the statement of 
M. Isvolsky, which was to the effect 
that “neither of the two Powers de- 
mands anything of Persia, and so Per- 
sia can devote all her energies to the 
settlement of her internal affairs.” The 
British Minister added, “You will per- 
ceive how unfounded are the reports 
recently put about in Persia concern- 
ing the political ambitions of England 
and Russia in that country. They have 
no sort of intention of attacking Per- 
sia’s independence, which it is their 
object in concluding this agreement to 
ensure for ever. Not only do they not 
seek a pretext for intervention, but 
their aim in these friendly negotiations 
is not to permit one another to inter- 
vene in Persia, on the pretext of safe- - 
guarding their own interests. The . 
two Powers above-mentioned hope that 
in the future Persia will be for ever de- 
livered from the fear of foreign inter- 
vention, and will enjoy complete free- 
dom to manage her own affairs in her 
own way.’* 

Nothing, it will be seen, can be more 
explicit than this statement. We not 
only agreed to avoid any pretext for in- 
tervention, but England and Russia 
were not to permit one another to in- 
tervene in Persia on the pretext of 
safeguarding their own interests. We 
would not interfere ourselves, and we 
would oppose Russia if she tried to do 
so. But this is precisely what Russia 
has done. On the pretext of guarding 
her own interests, menaced by the al- 
leged tactlessness of a single foreign 
official, who has been dismissed, she has 
intervened to the extent of marching 


1sgir Edward Grey, in the House of Com- 
mons, on December 14th, 1911, declared that 
he was entirely ignorant of the existence of 
this document. But it has been printed in 


Persian newspapers, and published by Prof. 
E. G. Browne, in **The Persian Revolution,” 
p. 190, and its authenticity can hardly be 
disputed. 
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an army into Persia, placing herself in 
military occupation of a whole prov- 
ince, she has shot down the inhabitants 
of this district by the hundred on the 
pretext that they were rebels, and il- 
lustrated her respect for religion by 
hanging one of the highest ecclesiastics 
in the Mussulman world, in the market- 
square of a Persian town. England, 
of course, has done nothing. It is 
perhaps not evident that she could do 
anything under the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg. As Professor Browne 
correctly anticipated shortly after the 
conclusion of this convention, “she 
scarcely could, and certainly would not, 
go to war for a breach of an agreement 
specially designed to secure peace, and 
her .only other course would be to go 
on pretending that Russia was observ- 
ing the agreement as loyally as herself, 
until the facts of the case could no 
. longer be ignored; and then to declare 
. that she could not consent to be bound 
by an agreement which did not bind 
the other contracting party, and that 
henceforth the agreement must be re- 
garded as null and void.” Some part 
of this prophecy has already been ful- 
filled. Russia has found a pretext for 
intervention by force; and we, in our 
newspapers and otherwise, are busily 
engaged in pretending that she has 
been observing the Treaty with the 
utmost loyalty, though all the time we 
know very well that the Russian ad- 
vance will presently be turned into an 
occupation of Teheran, and must end, 
sooner or later, in very much the same 
kind of protectorate over Northern Per- 
sia as France is preparing to exercise 
in Morocco. 

It is worth while to look back for a 
moment to the events which have 
brought about the present situation. 
The trouble was really caused by the 
appointment, in May, 1911, of Mr. Mor- 
gan Shuster to be the Persian Treas- 
urer-General. Mr. Shuster is an Amer- 
ican of great financial attainments and 
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organizing ability. The reason why 
the Persian Cabinet selected a person 
of his nationality is obvious. Native 
Persians highly trained in administra- 
tive work are not to be found in suffi- 
cient numbers. Persia must seek for- 
eign aid in the fulfilment of her regen- 
eration. Anxious not to officer her 
civil and military service too largely 
with subjects of the great Buropean 
Powers who are quarrelling for su- 
premacy in the Middle East, she has 
turned to some of the smaller civilized 
countries, and has given employment 
to Belgians and others. The experi- 
ment has not been very successful. No 
one can impugn the intelligence or ca- 
pacity of the Belgians, but it is alleged 
that they are sometimes apt to become 
the tools of Russian finance or diplo- 
macy. The Teheran Cabinet, therefore, 
very sensibly applied to the only great 
Power which is independent of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic complications, and 
has as much prestige as any of them. 
It requested Mr. Taft to nominate an 
American for the Treasurer-General- 
ship; and the President, taking the best 
advice he could get, recommended Mr. 
Morgan Shuster for the post. It was 
an excellent selection, and it has never 
been suggested that the American 
Treasurer-General was lacking in the 
requisite financial experience or per- 
sonal capacity. He has been accused 
of tactlessness, of which more anon. 
But his real crime in the eyes of Rus- 
sia was that he was too energetic in 
the discharge of his duties, and was 
getting the Persian finances and ad- 
ministration into order inconveniently 
fast. Let me quote the words of Dr. 
Dillon, who is perhaps the strongest 
exponent of the Russian case in the 
English Press. “Technically the new 
Treasurer-General justified Mr. Taft’s 
recommendation. He filled up the 
deficit and left some cash in the Treas- 
ury chests within a short span of time. 
Officials received their salaries. Money 
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was found for the payment in advance 
of quick-firing guns, and the order was 
placed with a German firm. These ma- 
chine guns would enable the Govern- 
ment to sweep out of existence the va- 
rious insurgent tribes who rendered 
chaos chronic.” This was Mr. Shus- 
ter’s unpardonable offence. The weak- 
ness of Persia is the opportunity of her 
“protectors.” As long as they can point 
to the existence of that internal dis- 
order on which Sir Edward Grey has 
laid so much stress, opportunities are 
always possible for the most Christian 
Powers, and one of them in particular, 
to intervene from the usual beneficent 
motives. But if the Teheran Cabinet 
could only get a moratorium in which 
it could put the finances in order, and 
abolish the anarchy caused by insub- 
ordinate and semi-barbarous tribesmen, 
the altruistic pretext would presently 
fall to the ground. Persia wants 
money to pay her officials, and she 
wants machine-guns to chasten rowdy 
clansmen and brigands, and other en- 
emies of settled society. Mr. Shuster, 
with his competent American and Brit- 
ish assistants, was rapidly provid- 
ing her both with the machine-guns 
and the money. It became necessary 
to find a means of getting rid of this 
uncomfortably efficient official. 

Mr. Shuster himself provided the ex- 
cuse. It was a very bad one, but it 
served. Let me quote Dr. Dillon 
.again, certainly not a willing witress 
against Russia. “Part of Mr. Shus- 
ter’s financial operations was to rescue 
for the public service some portion of 
the enormous treasure which the Shahs 
had plundered for generations from the 
people of Persia.” In the various mal- 
versations with which the late Shah 


Mahommed Ali was charged, his 
brother, Shua-es-Sultaneh, was _in- 
volved. Of the exiled Monarch and 


Pretender himself, Dr. Dillon’s opinion 
is worth giving. “The ex-Shah is like 


most members of the Kajar dynasty, a 
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despicable bully who cannot even boast 
of the qualities of blood and iron. His 
reign was fraught with disaster to the 
nation. He bowed humbly before 
strength, and rode rough-shod over 
weakness. His callousness and cruelty 
were worthy of Astyages. No coherent 
system of government ever flowed be- 
fore his brain.” From all that I can 
discover, the Shua-es-Sultaneh shared 
many of his brother’s amiable traits, in- 
cluding his rapacity; and it was not. 
surprising that an order was issued by 
the Persian Parliament for the attach- 
ment and examination of his private 
property. The order was handed to 
the Treasurer-General, who sent his 
gendarmes to carry it into effect. The 
transaction might have been right or 
wrong; it was, at any rate, one which * 
the sovereign authority of a nominally 
independent country had a perfect right 
to sanction. But as Dr. Dillon art- 
lessly observes, “Prince Shua chances 
to be on friendly terms with the Rus- 
sian authorities, between whom and the 
Mejliss no love was lost. Moreover, 
the Prince had had certain transactions 
with the Russian bank which left him 
in its debt, and the bank had a lien on 
his possessions. When, therefore, Mr. 
Shuster dispatched his gendarmes to 
seize the property, they were dislodged 
by the Russian Consul-General, whose 
representatives were maltreated by the 
gendarmes.” 

Let us try to imagine a Buropean 
version of these proceedings. Some 
years ago the French Chamber seques- 
trated certain lands and estates belong- 
ing to the expelled Orleanist Princes on 
the ground that they properly belonged 
to the nation. Let us suppose that a 
French prefect, acting under a duly 
executed administrative decree issued 
by the Minister of the Interior, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Cham- 
ber, had sent the officers of his depart- 
ment to make an inventory of the fur- 
niture in one of these palaces. And let 
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us further assume that this Prince 
“chanced to be on friendly terms” with 
some foreign Government, and that he 
had given a mortgage of his effects to a 
foreign bank;* and let us then try to 
imagine that the officials of the Min- 
istry were forcibly prevented by the 
representative of that foreign Govern- 
ment and the staff of his Embassy from 
carrying out the duty with which they 
were entrusted. It certainly would 
not be surprising if those foreigners 
found themselves “maltreated” when 
they offered forcible resistance to the 
agents of the French administration; 
and it would have been astonishing in 
the last degree if the foreign Govern- 
ment in question had demanded an im- 
mediate apology from the French Cab- 
inet, fixing a term of forty-eight hours 
for an answer. If one Christian Power 
had acted in that fashion to another 
Christian Power, the world would have 
been prepared for the outbreak of a 
European war. - But that is the way in 
which the civilized States treat the na- 
tions of the Mohammedan world. “UI- 
timatums,” as Lord Curzon has said, 
“usually with only forty-eight hours’ 
grace, rain upon them like hailstones 
from Heaven.” In this case England 
might have ventured to offer the shel- 
ter of an umbrella against the storm; 
but England was otherwise occupied, 
and the unlucky Teheran Cabinet was 
left to itself to perform the uncom- 
fortable operation of reasoning with 
the master of thirty legions. Naturally 
it got much the worst of the argument. 
The Cabinet resigned in a body, and 
Russia presented an ultimatum con- 
taining these demands: the dismissal of 


2 It may be worth noting that the story of 
the Russian Bank’s lien on Prince Shua’s 
effects, though unhesitatingly accepted by 
the British Foreign Office, and put forward 
in the House of Commons to justify the de- 
mand for Mr. Shuster’s dismissal, is a fiction 
invented at the Russian Legation or the Rus- 
sian Consulate-General in Teheran. Prince 
Shua, before he left the country after his 
brother’s expulsion, executed a will, accord- 
ing to Persian custom, which showed that 
a pee Bank had no claim upon his 
estate. 
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Mr. Shuster; an undertaking that in 
future Russia and Great Britain will 
be consulted before any foreigner is 
employed in the State service; and 
lastly, the payment of an indemnity to 
meet the expenses incurred by Russia 
in fitting out the military expedition 
which was to have marched to Teheran 
in case her demands were refused. If 
this is not “flat burglary” one does not 
know what to call it. You threaten 
to break into a man’s house if he does 
not comply with some demand which 
you have no right whatever to make; 
and then, even before he has had time 
to consent, you send in a bill of costs 
for the jemmy and other felonious in- 
struments with which you have pro- 
vided yourself in order to effect a 
forcible entrance into his premises! 
The Persian Government tried to 
temporize. It promised to institute in- 
quiries and punish the offenders if 
necessary. The Russians declined this 
offer, and a few days later, while the 
Persian administration was still disor- 
dered by the resignation of the Cab- 
inet, the Russian Minister at Teheran 
stated that the Tsar’s troops had been 
ordered to move across the frontier and 
occupy Kasvin. They proceeded to do 
so, and have since been busily occupied 
in extending their hold upon that town 
and the surrounding district, and put- 
ting to death those who oppose them. 
Persia, on the advice of the British 
Government, agreed to the Russian 
terms on the condition that these troops 
were recalled, as well as the strong 
Russian detachment which had been 
for two years in military occupation of 
Tebriz. The troops, however, were not 
recalled; and the second ultimatum, re- 
quiring the dismissal of Mr. Shuster 
and that of the British officials whom 
he had appointed, was presented, the 
excuse being that Mr. Shuster had com- 
mitted a further offence by writing a 
letter to The Times inveighing forcibly 
against the action of Russia, which let- 
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ter was circulated as a pamphlet in 
Persia. According to Sir Edward 
Grey,’ these proceedings of the ex- 
Treasurer-General went far to justify 
the Russian aggression. Mr. Shuster, 
he said, had violated the Anglo-Russian 
agreement by appointing British sub- 
jects to posts in the Persian Treasury. 
But there is no reference to the ap- 
pointment of British subjects, or any 
other foreigners, in the text of the 
Treaty. It does not deny to the in- 
dependent State of Persia the right, 
which other independent States pos- 
sess, of selecting such persons as it 
thinks fit, whether foreigners or na- 
tives, for employment in its civil serv- 
ice. “Can it be contended,” said Lord 
Curzon,‘ “that a Government which is 
not at liberty to appoint its civil serv- 
ants without the consent of other Pow- 
ers is really an independent Govern- 
ment? How can we reconcile this with 
the terms and protestations of the An- 
glo-Russian Agreement?” But then it 
must be remembered that Sir Edward 
Grey now holds that Persia was not 
really quite independent, even before 
the Treaty of 1907; herein, by the way, 
agreeing with Dr. Dillon, who says 
bluntly, “Persia is not an independent 
realm.” According to the Foreign 
Secretary, “we did not guarantee the 
integrity of the independence of Per- 
sia, nor did we make any undertaking 
to defend it.” This is in curious con- 
trast with the language of the Treaty, 
wherein it is said, “The Governments 
of Great Britain and Russia are mu- 
tually engaged to respect the integrity 
of the independence of Persia, and sin- 
cerely desire the preservation of order 
throughout the whole extent of the 
country and its pacific development.” 
According to the Foreign Minister, the 
independence of Persia was already 
hampered by her Russian loans, and 


8 In the House of Commons, December 14th, 
1011. 


*In the House of Lords, December 7th, 1911, 
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by the influence which Russia was ex- 
ercising throughout the north of Persia. 
If Russia chooses to take such meas- 
ures as she considers necessary, includ- 
ing the occupation of considerable areas 
of Persian territory by her troops, for 
the maintenance of this influence, it is 
not for us to prevent it. And if one 
result of these proceedings, and the dis- 
missal of the officials who were provid- 
ing the Persian Government with the 
means to suppress internal disorder, is 
to produce a state of insecurity in the 
south, the only answer we can make is 
to infringe the autonomy of the coun- 
try still further by dispatching a Brit- 
ish force to that quarter. But if this is 
the situation, why need we have en- 
tered into an agreement whereby “the 
integrity and the independence” of Per- 
sia was to be respected? 

Sir Edward Grey consoles us by sug- 
gesting that the situation might be 
even worse than it is for Persia if we 
had not concluded the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg. One does not exactly see 
how. Russia, it is true, might have 
bullied and threatened, and finally at- 
tacked Persia, but that is just what 
she is doing at present. The Foreign 
Secretary also thinks that the Russian 
occupation is merely “provisional.” 
Why should it be so? Provisional on 
what? Not on the dismissal of Mr. 
Shuster, for it began at Tabriz before 
Mr. Shuster came, and it continues now 
that Mr. Shuster has gone. If it is to 
be provisional on the complete and sat- 
isfactory working of the constitutional 
system in Persia it may last for years. 
It can hardly be supposed that Persia 
can reform herself in a day, especially 
when it is to the interest of her pro- 
tectors to see that the process is not 
unduly expedited. Unless the expe- 
rience of all recent history is falsified, 
Wwe must expect that fresh disorders 
will occur or will be fomented in the 
country, that fresh excuses will be 
given for Russian wilitary move- 
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ments, and that sooner or later the 
Tsar’s pacificators will find themselves 
under the painful necessity of occupy- 
ing the capital in force, and transfer- 
ring the Government to themselves." 
We have, in fact, already been warned 
to prepare for such a consummation. 
On December 7th, The Times corres- 
pondent sent the following significant 
telegram from Teheran: “Russia will 
probably be forced to take over the ad- 
ministration and disband the Mejliss. 

This would raise a delicate and 
difficult question with her partner Great 
Britain, since Russia would thus become 
responsible for the central government 
of all Persia. The entente to be pre- 
served must be put upon a new basis, 
and the two Powers must establish 
either a dual control or separate protec- 
torates.” This is a prospect, as Lord 
Curzon says, which is “almost appall- 
ingly serious.” It is serious for us, 
since it means that we should find our- 
selves with an open and conterminous 
frontier alongside that of a great mil- 
itary Power, which is what we have 
always been trying to avoid. It is se 
rious enough for the unhappy Persians, 
who will find that their desperate and 
courageous efforts to maintain their 
nationality, and to establish a consti- 
tution, will have led them into becom- 
ing an Anglo-Indian province, so far as 
regards the smaller and poorer part of 
the country, while the larger and richer 
will find its national aspirations grati- 
fied as those of Poland, Finland, and 
Caucasia have been. And it is serious, 
I venture to think, in its bearing on the 


5 Mr. Asquith stated in the House of Com- 
mons on February 14th that “Some, I believe 
not an inconsiderable number of, Russian 
troops have been withdrawn from Kasvin.” 
But the Prime Minister seemed to be unaware 
of the fact that, while a few companies were 
being remov from Kasvin, the Russian 
Consul at Astrabad found it his — duty 
to report that disurder existed at Mazan- 
deran, and consequently a “not inconsider- 
able” force of Russian infantry, with artillery 
and machine guns, was sent to that place. 
Even more serious is the rumor that Mr. 
Shuster's successor is to be M. Mornard, the 
Receiver-General of Customs, one of those 
Belgian protégés of Russia from whom the 
Persians tried to release themselves. 
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entire relations of the Oriental with the 
Western world, since it will be another 
and a striking example of the mercy 
and the justice which the Asiatic peo- 
ples can expect when they find them- 
selves in collision with the relentless 
ambitions of the Most Christian Pow- 
ers. Is the existing Persian nation, 
which through all the vicissitudes of 
twenty-five centuries of history, and 
under all its conquests, has contrived 
to maintain its unity and its identity, 
to be finally sacrificed to the indolence 
of Britain and the acquisitiveness of 
Russia? Is another crime as bad as 
the partition of Poland to be consum- 
mated in this year of arbitration, 
treaties, and pacificist speeches? One 
hopes not, but it seems very likely to 
occur. 

And is the same lesson to be taught 
in the Far East which has already been 
learnt in the Middle Hast, in the Bal- 
kans, in North Africa? Is there to be 
the same procedure of treaties ruth- 
lessly broken, the same _ cynical 
determination of the strong to 
take advantage of the weak? It looks 
very much likeit. The Russian move- 
ment upon Mongolia is made in the fa- 
miliar manner. It synchronizes signifi- 
cantly with a time when China, torn by 
internal dissension, is unable to resist 
aggression. The Mongolian princes, 
it appears, irritated by the oppressive 
action of Chinese officials, have ap- 
pealed to Russia for support, which the 
St. Petersburg Government is kind 
enough to afford in the interests of 
good government, popular rights, and 
free railway communication. The 
well-informed correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph at Pekin has thrown 
some instructive light on the manner 
in which the spontaneous efforts of the 
Mongol patriots are stimulated under 
Russian supervision. On February 7th 
he sent a telegram describing what he 
calls a grave development in the Mon- 
golian situation. He states that a 
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Mongol band, assisted by Russian sol- 
diers disguised as Mongols, attacked the 
Chinese Yamen at Luping on the Trans- 
Baikal frontier, and after a fierce con- 
flict were routed by the Chinese troops. 
The correspondent adds:—“This aston- 
ishing incident is the natural result of 
what is regarded here as the deliberate 
policy of General Horvat, head of the 
political railway administration at Har- 
bin, who is said to be determined to 
win over to Russia the country of East- 
ern Khalkas, which comprises the Urga 
zone. It is impossible any longer to 
deny that Russian action is slowly cre- 
ating a dangerous position in both 
Mongolia and Manchuria, since the 
landing of Chinese revolutionaries at 
Takushan, a hundred miles west of the 
Yalu River, has aroused Japan, with, 
it is feared, an unfortunate sequel to 
come.” Henceforth Mongolia will be 
able to rely on Russian “protection”; of 
course, with due regard to local auton- 
omy and the suzerainty of China. 
What this precisely means we have yet 
to ascertain. What it comes to in ef- 
fect is that China may lose about a 
million square miles of territory which 
has formed part of her political system 
as incontestably as Siberia forms part 
of the Russian Empire. Whether it 
will be an independent State under 
Russian control, or a Russian annexe, 
or a regular Russian province, it is torn 
from China as completely as Formosa, 
because China, just now, is bound and 
helpless. Yet there is a whole series 
of treaties concluded during the last 
The Fortnightly Review. “ 
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three or four years between Russia and 
Japan, Russia and England, Japan and 
France, and the United States and 
Japan, all of them recognizing “l’indé- 
pendance et l’intégrité de la Chine,” 
and agreeing to defend that principle 
“par tous les moyens pacifiques 4 leur 
disposition.” These arrangements hav- 
ing been ignored by one of the parties, 
what may we expect the other parties 
to do? Call upon the violator to re- 
tire and disgorge? That is not the way 
of our modern diplomacy. According 
to all recent precedent, the Russian ac- 
tion will be met by a demand for “com- 
pensation” all round. As a set-off to 
the Russian “protectorate,” or whatever 
it is in Mongolia, the Japanese will 
probably denounce the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg (July, 1910) and proceed to 
make free with Manchuria. Then Ger- 
many, and France, and we ourselves, 
may want something, and the dismem- 
berment of China will begin. Possibly 
the Chinese Republic may pull itself to- 
gether in time to interrupt this pro- 
cess, possibly it may become further 
disorganized, and will be compelled to 
submit to it. But in either event the 
transaction is unlikely to convince in- 
telligent Buddhists, any more than the 
Persian proceedings have convinced our 
Mohammedan fellow-subjects in India, 
of the superior morality which informs 
the foreign policy of the Christian Pow- 
ers of the West in their relations with 
the governments and peoples of the 
brown and black and yellow world. 


Sidney Low. 
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WORDSWORTH 


No poet ever took himself more seri- 
ously than did William Wordsworth; 
however wide his outlook, he lived as a 
sectary in a closed system, and imag- 
ined that whatever he happened to 
think was of primary importance. He 
compares his two chief poems, “The 
Prelude” and “The Excursion,” to the 
nave and choir of a Gothic cathedral, 
and his minor poems to the chantries 
and chapels that border the aisles. 
“The feelings with which, as Chris- 
tians, we contemplate a mixed congre- 
gation rising or kneeling before their 
common Maker” (thus his friend Cole- 
ridge explains) “Mr. Wordsworth would 
have us entertain at all times as men, 
and as readers.” He would probably 
have thought a complete concordance 
to his works inevitable and necessary, 
so we may congratulate his shade on 
the sort of honorary degree that the 
Concordance Society has now conferred 
upon him. As for their very useful 
book, the most remarkable thing about 
it is the editorial statement that the 
whole task of preparing the copy was 
accomplished in seven months. Until 
concordances shall be made by machin- 
ery, this must be considered as good 
time. But it follows that the work is 
not a philological but only an alphabet- 
ical index of words. “Honey-bees,” 
for instance, and “Saint Bees” are un- 
der the same heading, and “St. Bees” is 
also under “Saint,” while “Bees’,” as 
the genitive plural of “bee,” has a sep- 
arate heading by virtue of its apostro- 
phe. No intelligence is needed to make 
a concordance of this kind, and when 
it is made it must be, we reckon, about 


* “A Concordance to the of William 
Wordswortb.” Edited for the Voncordance 
Society by Lane Cooper. (Smith, Elder. 42s.) 
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four times the bulk of the original 
work. We cannot be enthusiastic over 
such a performance. Moreover, Words- 
worth would not stand very high in a 
list of English authors ranked accord- 
ing to the importance of their yocabu- 
laries. But a reasonably made dic- 
tionary of the language of any great 
writer would require, both in the selec- 
tion of words and in the analysis of 
their meanings, a great deal of expert 
learning and literary intelligence; and 
experts have neither the leisure nor the 
inclination for such unpaid toil. 

Fate having placed on our shelves 
alongside of this book a Kipling dic- 
tionary, we will not divorce them. 
There can hardly be two authors more 
different than Wordsworth and Mr. 
Kipling, but their chance juxtaposition 
suggests a comparison which would not 
otherwise have arisen; and, though the 
feat of sitting at once on these two 
widely separated stools is impossible, 
we can at least spin a thread between 
them. The thread is this. Words- 
worth in his famous preface to the 
“Lyrical Ballads” contended that po- 
etic diction should be taken from rus- 
tic speech. Coleridge threshed that 
matter out with some perspicacity, but 
managed, as it would seem, to strike 
away from the real issue. We should 
say that the main actual significance 
of the debate was that poetic diction 
should be living. The lamented Mr. 
Synge, in his preface to The Playboy of 
the Western World, re-states the thesis 
in his own way, and writes, “I got 
more aid than any learning could have 
given me from a chink in the floor of 
the old Wicklow house where I was 
staying, that let me hear what was be- 
ing said by the servant-girls in the 
kitchen.” It is necessary, he contends, 
for a poet-artist to have a rich, copious, 
live language, “whereas modern poetry 
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is either absolutely removed from real 
life, like Mallarmé, or deals with the 
realities of life in-the joyless, pallid 
words of Ibsen or Zola.” Now, if we 
regard Kipling’s early work, there 
seems to be a consensus among these 
three original writers; for in seeking 
to escape from conventions they all fly 
to the idioms and actual converse of 
common felk. And this is only an- 
other aspect of the philological dictum 
that a decaying speech is capable of 
dialectic regeneration. The result of 
Mr. Synge’s experiment was a very 
welcome freshness and a_ gracious 
beauty of motion, which his genius 
made the best of; but the charm of it 
soon palls, and its strangeness becomes 
itself a mannerism more mannered than 
that which it supplanted. The greater 
the delight which we feel in such a 
novelty the sooner will it pass. 

The style may be the man, but we 
wish here to dissociate the two and 
speak only of the style; and we would 
say that in each of these three writers 
the main motive was to get at some- 
thing fresh. It is true in all art that 
when a great master appears he so ex- 
hausts the material at his disposal as 
to make it impossible for any succeed- 
ing artist to be original, unless he can 
either find new material or invent some 
new method of handling the old. In 
painting and music this is almost dem- 
onstrable to the uninitiated; in poetry 
the law may not be so strict, but it 
still holds; and any one may see that 
serious rhyme is now exhausted in 
English verse, or that Milton’s blank 
verse practically ended as an original 
form with Milton. There are abun- 
dant signs that English syllabic verse 
has long been in the stage of artistic 
exhaustion of form which follows great 
artistic achievement. Now as far as 
regards the verse-form Wordsworth 
was apparently unconscious of this pre- 
dicameut. It never occurred to him 
that he was working with blunted 


tools. His idea was to purify the dic- 
tion and revivify English poetry by 
putting a new content into the old 
verse-forms; and two reasons may be 
given for this conservatism. First, 
that in his time an artificial school of 
poetry had separated itself off from 
the older tradition, so that any return 
to the oider style appeared to be a 
freshness; and, secondly, he was a part 
of that unaccountable flood of inspira- 
tion which in Keats and Shelley and 
in a few of Coleridge’s lyrics trans- 
cended in some vital qualities what- 
ever had been done before, and actually 
wrought miracles of original beauty 
within the old forms; but these bond- 
breaking efforts, we should say, more 
than completed the exhaustion, while 
the tedious quality of much of their 
work shows under what hampering con- 
ditions the genius of these poets at- 
tained excellence. Keats speaks very 
plainly; he says, for instance, that he 
relinquished his “Hyperion” because he 
could not get away from Milton; and 
Mr. Synge, though he wrote but little 
verse, seems to have been fully con- 
scious of the poetic situation; indeed, 
he thought it so desperate as to ques- 
tion whether “before verse can be hu- 
man again it must not learn to be 
brutal.” 

Following this general line, let us ex- 
amine Mr. Kipling’s method and its re- 
sults; but to avoid misunderstanding it 
will be well at the outset to determine 
the limitation of our inquiry. Mr. 
Kipling’s genius is very varied, and 
though he has written much verse he 
has won his reputation chiefly by his 
prose tales. Now we shall concern 
ourselves only with his verse, and only 
with the style and diction of that. 
With Mr. Kipling, then, nothing in dic- 
tion is common or unclean; nor can we 
draw any strict line to separate the dic- 
tion of such poems as “The Barrack- 
room Ballads,” which are professedly 
and wholly in the low dialect of the 
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characters, from those other poems 
where it is not so prominent nor so evi- 
dently in place. A good many poems, 
it is true, are entirely free from it; but 
these rather show the author’s liberty 
to take up with whatever manner he 
may choose; and their conventionalities 
of rhyme and diction, from which not 
even the obsolete is rejected, are not 
to be reckoned among his inventions. 
Now as vehicle for this kind of dic- 
tion (which need not be more nearly de- 
scribed) he chooses the Elizabethan bal- 
lad stanza, the nursery rhyme, the pop- 
ular song, and whatever other accentual 
lilt he may devise of a similar charac- 
ter, and with these material resources 
(of diction and metre) he will treat al- 
most any subject. As an example to 
exhibit the result we will take “The 
Looking Glass,” in “Rewards and 
Fairies.” In this masterly poem the 
motive is heroic and almost tragic. 
Great Queen Bess is portrayed with the 
vain woman’s vanity and the tyrant’s 
bad conscience, and with a vast pride, 
sufficient to drown them both; and the 
picture is done with such force that 
many readers will have the four stan- 
zas by heart when they have read them 
twice. Now observe the diction; the 
first line runs thus:— 


The Queen was in her chamber, and 
she was middling old. 


This is of course founded on 


The Queen was in her parlor eating 
bread and honey, 


and the key of the emotion is thus de- 
liberately pitched at the level of the 
nonsensical nursery rhyme. Observe, 
too, the expressien “middling old.” 
This sets the Queen down among the 
homeliest of her subjects; but in so do- 
ing it may humanize and provoke com- 
mon sympathy. Later on Lord Leices- 
ter’s ghost comes “scratching and sing- 
ing” at the door, which degrades the 
ghost; and yet, in spite of those things, 
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the whole has an irresistible force, so 
that our dislike of the incongruities, if 
we feel any, is overpowered; and this 
force, though it may not be due to the 
apparent obstacles, may seem the 
greater for its victory over them. That 
“was” (—woz) is rhymed in the refrain 
with “lass” is a convention no doubt 
congenial to the nursery rhyme, and 
we only mention it because it is not 
otherwise reconcilable with Mr. Kip- 
ling’s method, which at its best refuses 
the foolish inversions and bad rhymes 
that lower the standard of so many of 
Wordsworth’s scholastic stanzas, be- 
cause they are conventions of another 
school, retained for obvious conven- 
ience—mere resources of imperfect ex- 
ecution. (Criticism of this poem can- 
not omit notice of the phrase “her 
sins were on her head,” which must be 
reckoned as a slip in artistic accom- 
plishment, because, since the Queen is 
looking at herself in the mirror, one is 
too conscious of her actual head to es- 
cape visualizing at once some sort of 
bundle on the top of it. This by the 
way.) 

Now suppose that we had never 
heard the rhyme of the Queen and her 
bread and honey, and did not know 
English well enough to understand the 
true values of “middling” and “scratch- 
ing,” would the poem affect us less or 
more powerfully than it does with this 
knowledge? What would it be without 
the queer quality that it actually has? 
Or, again, is our pleasure attendant ou 
our admiration rather than our admira- 
tion on our pleasure? It is easier to 
ask such questions than to answer 
them; we may be content with the surer 
ground that Kipling is Kipling, and 
that without Kipling we should never 
have had the poem; and we are glad to 
have got it. But this almost implies 
that the writer must have an idiosyn- 
crasy allied to his style. Here is an- 
other example. In the very beautiful 
story of “The Brushwood Boy” every 
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one will remember that the discovery 
is made by the device of the girl being 
overheard singing the song in which 
she narrates her lifelong dream. It is 
essential to the story that the song 
should be pathetic and worthy. She 
was a musician, and had composed both 
the music and the words. Now one 
line in her refrain (or did her creator 
write it for her?) is this:— 


We must go back with Policeman Day, 


As an apparition in the dream we did 
not quarrel with Policeman Day, for 
the dream is irresponsible; but in the 
song he is out of place, because the 
song is conscious art and responsible, 
and he is comic. An artist composing 
an emotional song would never have 
allowed the “common country police- 
man” to imperil its ideality. Lack of 
humor is not among Mr. Kipling’s 
faults; and since he can make fun of 
the policeman motif when he chooses, 
he must have a callosity somewhere on 
his artistic feelers, for else he would 
never have admitted the policeman jnto 
his song. We are disposed to think 
that he may have infected himself, and 
that—to return to our comparison—he 
is in this respect just like Wordsworth, 
first, in deliberately choosing a par- 
ticular kind of direct diction, and, sec- 
ondly, in pushing it too far. If we 
should examine more closely into this 
matter we should be exceeding our 
limitations, and find ourselves asking, 
for instance, whether in the magnificent 
“Soldier and Sailor too” the quality of 
the swagger is wholly due to the poetic 
method with which it is so entirely 
agreeable. 

Mr. Kipling has written some blank 
verse, and in “The Sacrifice of Er-Heb” 
we find him adopting a form of it 
which was specialized some fifty years 
ago. Though this may not indicate a 
considered artistic preference, it is note- 
worthy that the form is simple and di- 
rect, and in so far congenial to him; 





but its constraints are artificial and 
monotonous, and its rhythms poor and 
short; in which respects it is unlike 
what we might have expected of him; 
and we have noticed no trace of origi- 
nality in his treatment of it, although 
he can take pains with nothing without 
in some way distinguishing it. He 
has so true a feeling for the value of 
words, and for the right cadences of 
idiomatic speech, and so vast a vocabu- 
lary, that his example is generally use- 
ful to a generation whose cultured 
speech-rhythms are so slovenly and un- 
certain. This is especially true of his 
more accentual verse, and it is on this 
account to be regretted that out of his 
abundance he is sometimes tempted to 
overload his lines with the weight 
either of sound or of meaning, or of 
both at once; for this is bad example. 
In this respect he is to be contrasted 
with Wordsworth, for Wordsworth of- 
fends notoriously by the other extreme, 
though when his copious and throttling 
neckcloth is loosened a fine diction 
flows fully, as in his description of 
King’s College Chapel:— 


Where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent 
face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of 
Thought, alone. 


Mr. Kipling’s method seems to shut 
him out from such heights. We do 
not remember anything of this quality 
in his poems. 

The Kipling Dictionary is not a con- 
cordance but a bibliography, for which 
his admirers will be grateful. May it 
be many years before his concordance 
be due! Meanwhile he has his vivisec- 
tors, and we have put with the dic- 
tionary a philological treatise, which 
examines his verbal peculiarities; their 
classified collection is of great interest; 
but we think that Mr. Leeb-Lundberg’s 
book illustrates the difficulty that a stu- 
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dent must always find in mastering the 
nuances of a living tongue that is not 
native to him. For instance under 
“Suffix formations in -ly” the author 
gives three examples of Mr. Kipling’s 
originality, and they are the words 
unpicturesquely, monsoonishly, and whole- 
heartedly. The second of these is a 
right example of Mr. Kipling’s word- 
making, but wholeheartedly is a common 
word, and unpicturesquely is only rare 
because the word is of no use; the con- 
The Times. 
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notation of picturesque being such that 
its negation or privation connotes noth- 
ing definite; and we remark that the 
word scowlily, which we remember 
meeting with somewhere in Kipling, is 
absent from this list. It may not per- 
haps be wholly a coincidence that of 
these four words the three on which 
Mr. Leeb-Lundberg has gone wrong 
were all of them in that latter section 
of the alphabet where the Oxford Dic- 
tionury has not yet arrived. 
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By JAmEs PRIOR. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TANDEM TRIUMPHANS. 

Next day Abel Marrott seemed bent 
upon seeing Roland, for he kept in sight 
of the Nook from the beginning of the 
morning twilight till seven o’clock, 
when he espied him conspicuous on the 
ridge of the Robin Hood hills crossing 
as if for Blidworth, and hastened to 
meet him. He too was seen by Ro- 
land, who however took no pains to get 
out of his way. Instead of firing a 
volley of long-range oaths followed by 
more particular vituperation at close 
quarters, he waited until he could ut- 
ter a remonstrance not uncivil although 
loud and peremptory. Roland won- 
dered what had happened to him. 

“I tho’t yo unnerstood, Roland 
Surety, as yo was discharged from 
hauntin’ this ’ere forest?” 

“What harm am I doing, prithee?” 
said Roland, who always put on his 
best English to him. 

“Searrin’ the king’s deer for one 
thing.” 

“There are no deer at present, as 
perhaps you do not know, nearer than 
Mansfield forest or Papplewick.” 

“No matter for that; yo’ve no raight 
to trespass here, an’ if you wain’t be 
sqid I shall present yer to the verderers 
again. But that can lay by for a bit; 
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it een’t what I’m bent on sayin’ to yer 
just now. Roland Surety, yo gied me 
a meetin’ for to-day. I’ve non for- 
gotten: m’appen yo hev.” 

“I beg your pardon, I did not under- 
stand you to accept it. However——” 

Before more words were out Roland 
had his coat off. 

“Nay, *twouldn’t be no fair faight. 
Yo’ve coom on wunnerful sin our little 
set-to, but yo hain’t the weight. I 
should knock yer out in five minutes.” 

“Try it.” 

“Nay, I liked a bit o’ fist-work once— 
the day afore yisterday; but now I’ve 
done wi’ all that, faightin’, swearin’ 
and randyin’, for ivver and ivver, amen. 
I've put off th’ oad man; though it 
seems to me as ‘young man’ ud be a 
more properer name for ‘im, he’s that 
lusty. Roland Surety, I’ve gied yer a 
many hard words an’ not a few hard 
knocks. I’ve axed forgiveness o’ th’ 
heavenly Fayther, an’ I’ve gotten it. 
I've gotten it! God be thanked, I’ve 
the witness o’ the Sperrit to that. But 
I can’t be content wi’out yo forgive me 
an’ all. Will yer?” 

Roland eyed the speaker with a dis- 
like troubled by surprise. Short of 
dumbness there is no human being so 
speech-bound as a reserved hobblede- 
hoy unexpectedly faced by an incom- 
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prehensible emotion. Marrott had to 
urge him once and again with a 
“Wain’t yer?” and “Coom, yo moan’t 
malice me for’t,” before he could reply 
with the barest monosyllable of con- 
sent. 

“Then you'll shake hands wi’ me?” 

Roland shook hands, but coldly. Abel 
was not so dense or thick-skinned but 
he found something wanting both to 
the word and the touch. 

“Yo do’t freely?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” answered Roland. 

“Thankee for that. But I shan’t 
have unloaded mysen unless I warn 
yer an’ beg yer to flee like me from the 
wrath to coom.” 

Roland thought he referred somehow 
to the impending political trouble, and 
was more frozen up than ever. He 
began to move away; slowly, lest it 
should look like a _ retreat. The 
rest of the colloquy was from ever in- 
creasing distances at an ever higher 
pitch. 

“Ah, yo’re bound ’and and foot to the 
bloody Pope o’ Rome.” 

“I would sooner be bound to His 
Holiness than to your Mr. John Wes- 
ley.” 

“Mester Wesley’s a man coom 
straight from God with a message for 
huz poor sinners.” 

“He tells you so.” 

“No, the word o’ God tells uz so; an’ 
it tells uz the Pope is a devil an’ the 
fayther on ’em.” 

The reciprocal shout to which they 
had then got might be taken either to 
have flared up at the blast of passion 
or to have sprung from a fervent desire 
to be doctrinally edifying. 

“If you mean the Bible——” 

“Even a Papish might know that.” 

“It says that His Holiness hath the 
keys of heaven and earth given him.” 

“That’s a Papish lie.” 

“Claves regni coelarum.” 

“That’s all soft furren gabble; it een’t 
the Bible. The Bible’s ourn, it een’t 
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yourn; ’tis a blessed English Protes- 
tant book. 

“Much you know. ‘Twas wrote in 
Latin for us; by St. Moses.” 

The interval was now too great to be 
bridged by the most resonant of reli- 
gious controversies; but in the hope 
that a secular gird might arrive where 
spiritual expostulation had come short. 
Abel bawled at the top of his voice: 

“Don’t let me—cop yer here—again. 
Yo’re warned.” 

But however much the keeper might 
be wanting in the temper and skill 
proper to a dialectician, it is certain 
that the little world about him was the 
gainer by his new-come enthusiasm. 
His language was purified of obscenity, 
he frequented instead of the orgies of 
the alehouse the daily religious exer- 
cises at his own or Leg-it’s cottage, he 
visited and succored the poor, he kept 
his hands under control if not always 
his tongue, had been hit on the back of 
the head with a stone and checked 
himself at the half-turn in time to es- 
cape seeing his assailant. Wherefore 
he had been publicly rebuked by the 
rector for his bad exchange of a par- 
donabie looseness of practice for a 
damnable laxity of doctrine. 

Really there was no time in all the 
year when the minds of our Notting- 
hamshire folk were easier or their 
tongues less excited. The king lin- 
gered on the Continent. Fontenoy 
was all but forgotten, there was no 
mustering of hostile ships at Brest, the 
French invasion was hardly even 
talked of. The Duke of Newcastle 
came a-hunting to the forest; and when 
he departed left no gossip behind him 
but of the splendor of his following and 
the number of harts that had fallen to 
them, all warranted, all harts of ten or 
more, one being of fifteen and an of- 
fer. Expectancy seemed to have been 
seized with the languor of decadent 
summer, as the wheat turned from 
green to the pale promise of harvest, 
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and watchers had to sound their horns 
by day and keep up roaring fires all 
night to scare the ravenous deer from 
the crops. 

It was a sunny day past the middle of 
August, and Roland had been angling 
for coarse fish in the still waters of the 
Dover Beck by Grimesmoor on the 
east of the forest. On his return with 
but a light bag he crossed the south- 
western corner of Newstead by the 
footpath from Papplewick. The forest 
rose high on his right hand but he 
approached it on its lowest side, and al- 
most as soon as he went under the 
trees there was a dip to make a channel 
for the Leen. Just beyond the little 
river, in a hollow, the site of an ancient 
quarry but long since given up to wood- 
land, were his friends the licensed 
charcoal-burners plying their craft. 
There were only the two brothers left, 
Matthew and Mark; the father, old 
Gadley, had died. Sooty-browed men 
they were, with red lids to their bleared 
eyes and horny skins to their scorched 
hands. Each had a tangled beard, 
wore a grimy cotton handkerchief 
knotted about his head, a pair of singed 
leathern breeches and a dingy woollen 
shirt, checked or red, with open breast 
showing the dark hairy skin beneath. 
The marks of the weather and their 
trade were so heavy on them that the 
marks of age were obliterated, and 
they might have passed as brothers to 
their dead sire. They had already 
planted a stake in the midst of a pit 
and built against it a pile of oaken 
slivers as high as themselves. Roland 
seated himself on a felled trunk at the 
top of the bank and watched them 
cover it with turves cut ready to hand; 
while they in turn chuntered to him 
obliquely about the warmth of the day 
and the chilliness of the night, about 
the decay of the forest and their craft. 
They seemed to relish the change from 
the day-long monotony of chuntering 
directly at each other. 
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Their rude temporary hut was in 
sight between one huge oak and an- 
other; its supports of oaken stakes, its 
walls of heaped brushwood, its roof 
carelessly thatched with ling. The 
smouldering fire before it glared dully 
like a sleepy red-hot eye. The thin 
smoke from two completed piles went 
straight up above the trees and then 
turned over; the red gleam of the set- 
ting sun flashed between the ancient 
tree-trunks and athwart their ephem- 
eral leafage. In that dusky wood- 
land it especially lighted up the bole of 
a tree recently barked by the friction 
of a stag’s antlers. It made much of 
the white on a magpie which had 
alighted for a minute on an outstand- 
ing branch. The sky showed its lu- 
minous pale blue in parcels through 
the tree-tops. The scanty herbage un- 
derfoot, the dog’s mercury, angelica, 
wood-betony, garlic were somewhat so- 
bered of their day-coloring. A squir- 
rel which never left the nearest tree by 
turns scolded fiercely and chattered 
genially. Said one of the brothers— 
he was ten years younger than the 
other, but the difference which that 
should have made was grimly con- 
cealed—he said looking across at Ro- 
land: 

“I do feel some dry; I could drink a 
gallond o’ six-penny stale small beer.” 

“He drank all that and more yister- 
day at the ‘Silent Woman,’” said his 
snarling senior, looking the same way. 

“What a mortal pity ’tis that what a 
man drinks is clean lost for ivver!” said 
Mark. 

“What would the boafin hae?’ said 
Matthew. 

“T’d hae it sipe through him so’s it 
could be caught as good’s ivver an’ 
used again.” 

“He'd still hae all the ’casion for a 
Monday thirst.” 

“I shouldn’t mind that if I hed the 
cure for’t so handy.” 

“He’s a swine.” 
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“There’s a pig by me o’ the same lit- 
ter.” 

“He’s a ligger.” 

“*Twere our Mat as larnt me. Odd- 
zooks, I'l! ne’er deny but what he’s my 
mester.” 

The elder seemed to be giving all his 
attention to the heap. 

“It'll do,” said he. 

“Sam Baxter’s ‘listed,’ said the 
younger. “He were theer yisterday 
wi’ the king’s colors on ’im and a skin- 
ful o’ the king’s beer in ’im.” 

“The more fool him.” 

“Nay, ecod, not a grain; he’d no room 
for’t.” 

Roland was watching the bold tim- 
idity of some rabbits at play among 
the trees. The charcoal-burners, hav- 
ing completely covered the pile with 
turves, drew the stake out, leaving a 
vent through the midst of it, then sat 
on the ground and rested. By which 
time the sun’s fiery gleam had softened 
to a glow. Matthew first examined 
his scorched and horny fingers one by 
one with a minute particularity, then 
said: 

“Keeper Marrott hain’t quite lost the 
proper use o’ his fisses sin ’e turned 
Methodiss.” 

“Why should he?’ said Roland. 

“There een’t no need for to considdy 
that,” said Mark, “if ’e hain't.” 

“I wish he'd let somebody spake a 
word,’ said his elder surlily, still to 
Roland, athwart. 

“Nobody's a-hinderin’ nayther yo nor 
him,” said Mark. 

“An’ that nobody’s hissen,” said Mat- 
thew. 

“Ecod, I’m glad on’t, if our Mat’s 
that somebody.” 

“What were you saying about Mar- 
rott?’ asked Roland. 

“T were sayin’, when this burrerbo’t* 
balked me,” answered Matthew, “as 
Weems the woodward o’ Sutton—he’s 





a faightin’ cock, yer know “4 
‘1 A harum-scarum sort of person. 
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“I know,” said Roland. 
“Well, the Suttoner met him on th’ 
road this side o’ Fulwood, Sat’dy was a 
week, an’ begun for to roil him about 
his—what the devil do they call it? 
Confusion ?” 

“Conversion I believe,” said Roland 
scornfully. 

“I knowed it were summat o’ that. 
Weems begun for to roil him about his 
con—conversation. He tho’t mebbe 
as Abel ud bear it like a cade lamb, 
same as Stockinger Simpson does. 
But the keeper ups and gies him such 
a hidin’ as nobody nivver heerd tell on. 
Then when the Suttoner owned to 
haein’ a bellyful an’ a bit for luck he 
says, ‘I done it for the good o’ your 
poor soul,’ he says, ‘an’ not becos I’m 
the laste radgy.’? An’ that were trew 
enough seeminglye for Abel used to be 
a wild hammer-an’-tongs sort 0’ 
faighter, lungeous like, but Weems ac- 
knowledges as he toimed them two 
black oys he gied him an’ that dab i’ 
th’ mug as cool an’ beautiful as oat iv- 
ver were seed. ‘Now,’ says he, says 
Abel, ‘yo mun coom wi’ me to wer 
prayer-meetin’ at Leg’its.’” 

“Did he goo?” asked the younger. 

“Yo’d ’ear if so be as yo’d listen. 
300? Ay, he did goo; an’ what the 
pain o’ the tanning he’d just hed an’ 
what the long an’ strong words Leg-it 
put into his prayers, he hedn’t been 
theer foive minutes afore he were down 
on ’s hams blubberin’ like a lost babby 
for its mammy.” 

“The parson ull be hotter again ’em 
nor ivver.” 

“He’s no call for to complain; he 
gets his toithes ’owsumdiver.” 

“Ay, i’ fackins; they said yonner as 
Mester Cowley’s were the fift toithe pig 
he’d hed i’ th’ fortnit.” 

“It’s a marey we don’t hae to pay 
toithe o’ wer teeth. We should if ’e 
fun it cheaper or any road easier nor 
raisin’ some o’ his own.” 

“Angry, enraged. 
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“It may coom to that. They say as 
the blacksmith has drored two 0’ 
hisn, back uns an’ all, i’ the few years 
he’s bin at Kirkby.” 

“What made all this blether about 

‘the parson?” 

“Can’t just say.” Mark smeared 
his sweaty brow with his red shirt- 
sleeve, while his glance wandered pur- 
poselessly through the sunlit green of 
the trees, over the darkling green of the 
grass. “Ah, but I can though; 
‘twere——- Yo wouldn’t a tho’t as the 
blew o’ yon jay-bird ud show that far 
off.” 

But before the others could look or 
decline to look, the jay descrying them 
had fled clamorous. The brothers rose 


and set to work again, the elder to 
kindle a fire under the just-completed 
pile, the younger to clear out a pit for 
the next; whereat they seemed to for- 
Said Matthew pres- 


get the parson. 
ently: 

“That baker-kneed furren chap as 
Just-so has tekken on has the small- 
pox, an’ badly an’ all.” 

“He’d better hae noat. 
yer hear that?” 

“Not at th’ ale-hus.” 

“We were talkin’ about the parson, 
warn’t uz?” 

The other did not answer. Roland’s 
eyes were following the gyrations of 
a flight of gnats between him and the 
sun. Presently Mark looked up again 
and said: 

“Two's drawin’ too fierce.” 

He stuck his spade in the ground, 
filled a pail with water from the lake, 
and going to one of the lighted piles, 
whicb had begun to smoke more than a 
little, doused it from above. Matthew 
was busy thrusting dry leaves and 
twigs into a small aperture left in the 
base of the newly-built pile. The 
younger returned, took his spade again 
and said: 

“Somebody bro’t ’im up, talkin’ about 
his sarmon o’ that very mornin’.” 


Wheer did 


“A silver groat that were the bob- 
ber.” 

“No, ‘twarn’t. It were a man yo’d 
nivver suspicion on’t.” 

“Ah?” 

Mark went to the fire before their 
hut, took thence a smouldering brand, 
quickened it to a blaze by brandish- 
ing it, lighted therewith the kindling 
with which his brother had charged the 
pile, then said: 

“It were All-fours.” 

“Him?” 

“Ay. He didn’t gie out as he heerd 
it hissen.” 

“I should believe it as soon if ‘e hed.” 

“He got it second or third-’and. I 
warn’t that partic’lar to ax ’ow.” 

“If yo can’t say how mebbe you can 
say what.” 

“The parson ‘nounced atween his 
tex’ an’ firstly, afore anybody’d hed 
time to forgit wheer he wor, ‘cept oad 
Gaffer Goodyer as hes a gift and nivver 
remembers noat, he "nounced as him he 
called the Young Defender, but oad 
Madam Chaworth she used to call him 
the Shoveller, for I heerd her——” 

‘“What do you call him?” asked Ro- 
land. 

“Nay, I'll call him when I want him. 
Any’ow he gied out as he’s marched 
wi’ twenty thousand Frenchmen into 
Scotland to a_ wild-like unhabitable 
place they calls the Grumpous moun- 
tains.” 

“Ay? 
twenty thousand. 
welly nigh all there is on ‘em. 
burnt out, een’t it?” 

“Ay,” said the junior, and took up a 

shovel which rested against the next 
tree. 
“Nay, it’s blind man’s halliday; we'd 
better be doin’ noat.” Mark put back 
the shovel. “Did ’e say oat else, the 
parson?” 

“°E axed ’em to pray as raight might 
hae the best on’t. But ’e didn’t say 
which were raight.” 


That’s a sight o’ Froggies, 
I reckon it ud be 
One’s 
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“That shows as he’d bide content 
wi’ ayther. Were that a goat-sucker 
as glid by so stil?” 

“A5.* 

“Is that all?” 

“*Cept the sarmon. But you'll hae to 
goo otherwheers nor to All-fours for 
that.” 

As soon as the sun had gone down 
behind the Robin Hood hills it was 
night in that hollow. In a few min- 
utes nothing reminded them of day but 
glimpses through the trees of the sky 
still palely luminously blue overhead, 
still triumphing in purple and crim- 
son in the west, but not with the tri- 
umph of life; rather was that gorgeous 
air-woven fabric like the royal purple 
borne along over an illustrious death. 
Eastward there were but a few 
snatches visible of an uncontending 
gray; an exposition of how soon yon 
red-hot flame wi!l cool down to a half- 
remembrance. The charcoal burners 
slowly, like weary men to whom even 
cessation is a labor, gathered their 
tools up, went to their hut and began 
to prepare their scanty evening meal 
of rye bread soaked in skim milk. 
Roland walked homewards. 

His mind was so full of the news 
from the north that he did not hear a 
herd of deer feeding among the thick 
of the trees, daintily sniffing and 
snatching at the dry oak leaves, grazing 
the limp grass and succulent ivy. He 
came out into the open by the quarries 
and hardly saw a swan fly past from 
the lower lake; hardly saw it and did 
not as usual follow its low flight, listen- 
ing to the whistle of its wings as long 
as eye and ear together could make any- 
thing out. But immediately afterwards 
he was brought out of himself by a 
loud disagreeable voice. 

“Stop, you lout, and pay me proper 
respect.” 

It was the lord of Newstead whom 
he was walking by without notice. 
Roland stopped, but paid him no re- 
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spect beyond a look as haughty and an- 
gry as his own. His lordship doubt- 
less had also heard the news, and 
looked mightily put out. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Roland Surety, my lord.” . 

“The purley-dame’s whelp? Then I 
believe I have warned you off my 
land.” 

“What’s your reason, my lord, for 
stopping me where nobody else is 
stopped?” 

“If I choose to do it without a rea- 
son what have you to say?” 

“Only, my lord, that it will be the 
more fitting.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Nay, my lord, if you claim to act 
without reason you must not require 
me to speak with it.” 

“Hark ye to this: I'll allow no pas- 
sage this way for chance-gotten vaga- 
bonds or Popish bastards.” 

“Tf I am one you are one.” 

“You foul-mouthed young dog!” 

Byron lifted his cane. Roland 
clubbed his fishing-rod. His weapon 
had decidedly the advantage in weight. 
They eyed each other, the one threaten- 
ingly, the other defiantly. 

“Do you know what I would do,” 
said his lordship, “if I had a sword on 
me?” 

“Ay! what you wouldn’t do if I had 
one too.” 

Lord Byron looked around; there 
were none of his hirelings at hand to 
back up his ordinary breath with ef- 
fective force. He was reduced to re- 
iterate a threat. 

“I dare you to 
again.” 

“My lord, I Mold myself dared. Your 
lordship’s humble servant.” 

Roland walked off without haste, 
while his lordship stood with nothing 
to look at but his back in a fury of 
arrogance and defeat. His own tem- 
per did not recover from that sorry 
ruffling until he reached his mother’s 


come this way 
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presence. She was outside her garden 
gate enjoying the extensive quiet. His 
thoughts, jumping what was idle or ig- 
noble, immediately went back to more 
important matters. Or if his indigna- 
tion was not altogether allayed it was 
transferred from his own to the pub- 
lic account, and maybe gave some of 
that martial ring to his voice and fire 
to his eye as he told her of the Kirkby 
parson’s sermon. She clasped her 
hands over her bosom with a nunc- 
dimittis fervor. With foreign aid so 
potent the cause seemed as good as 
won. But in a few minutes her belief 
and enthusiasm had evaporated. It 
seemed so unreal. The evening breeze 
hardly stirred the bluebells. Gently 
dealt the shadows with the earth, del- 
icately glowed the light in the sky, the 
line of the hills was not blurred; for 
night as yet lay light upon everything, 
and especially upon a white foxglove at 
Fortuna’s feet. The tinkling bell borne 
by the leader to a string of pack-horses 
somewhere to windward, the whistle 
of their driver, the idle crack of his 


whip, the bark of one dog as far off 
as Annesley Woodhouse, the caw of 
one laggard rook high overhead, the 
thin squeak of one bat flitting to and 
fro, sometimes almost within arm’s- 
reach—all this was but the summing 


up of a silence. A piece of news 
like that ought to have been prefaced 
by a popular uproar such as would have 
shaken the content even of nature. 
Again and again she said that she could 
not believe it. 

Nevertheless later in the evening it 
set her retailing by candlelight her 
childish recollections of the ’Fifteen, for 
which one of her uncles had suffered, 
doubtfully fortunate in this, that it 
was not on the scaffold but by the ma- 
laria of Newgate. Roland listened 
eagerly but without making any per- 
sonal application of the theme. At 
the end he said with some hesitation: 

“It hardly seems that the people 
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were very keen to welcome their king 
back.” 

“The king shall enjoy his own 
again,” squeaked the parrot. 

“You’re judging, child,” said For- 
tuna, “by this atheist county, where 
the spirits of the natives are as tame 
as the ground they tread on.” 

“To my mind ’tis a beautiful coun- 
try.” 

“Ah, but if you had seen the moun- 
tains, moors and valleys of our own 
place——” 

There came a veil over Fortuna’s 
eyes, as when one sees what is afar 
better than the things that are near. 

“Even there they seem not to have 
risen but by twos and threes.” 

“When shall we three meet again?” 
croaked the parrot. 

“We had not the Frenchmen then.” 

“Well, Scotchmen may think well to 
shake hands with French soldiers on 
Scotch ground, but if ever they dare 
come to Engiand——” 

The young man checked himself and 
his mother filled the gap in her own 
way. 

“You will remember what the rever- 
end father said, and look on them as 
angels sent from heaven for our re- 
demption.” 

“I’m mightily afeared, mother, I shall 
be thinking most of King Lewis, who, I 
trow, has small dealings with angels.” 

“Of course, child, when the king has 
got his own again they’ll at once be 
sent back.” 

“To heaven? Well, I own I shall 
like ’em better there.” 

By way of answer or instead of it 
Fortuna sat to her harp, and in a voice 
still clear and a manner still youthful 
sang: 


The man in the moon may wear out his 
shoon 
By running after Charles’s wain; 
But all to no end, for the times will 
not mend 
Till the king enjoys his own again. 
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She sang— 


Young Jemmy is a lad that’s royally 
descended, 

With ev’ry virtue clad, by ev’ry tongue 
commended. 

Then at Roland’s asking she sang the 
ballad of the Derby hills, but whether 
purposely or through forgetfulness she 
left out the stanza which declared— 


No married man nor no widow’s son 
Will I ever ask to go with me; 

For I will take no widow’s curse 
From the Derby hills that are so free. 


Roland did not forget or neglect Lord 
Byron’s challenge. About noon of 
the following day he dressed in his 
best and girt on the reverend father’s 
sword, with a fervor of sentiment 
which in some strange way and un- 
fixed proportion seemed to be shared 
between a personal and a national re- 
sentment. Thus armed and habited 
he stole out by the back door so that 
his mother should not see, and walked 
across Newstead by the Papplewick 
footpath. He met nobody but Keeper 
Ellis, a lanky long-tongued ease-loving 
likeable man. 

“I’ve stret orders gien for to stop 
ye, Roly,” he said, ‘an’ tek yer afore 
his lordship.” 

“Stop me _ then,” 
fiercely as he might. 

“Well, I’ve a gun again your swerd. 
Sin that’s your choice nobody can’t say 
it een’t fair. But I’ve nivver been 
used to being chopped at with a swerd, 
an’ I feel mysen getting too oad to be 
larnt to do ’t wi’ any comfort. Like- 
ways I don’t fancy mysen shooting at 
yo. I should feel awk’ard, like I'd 
lost my trigger-finger. Moreover I’ve a 
wife; she’d miss nagging at me if I 
were gone. And how do I know but 
what I should miss being nagged at? 
Yo’ve a mother too, and I’ll warrant 
there’s summat i’ yo, summat good or 
summat damned bad, as she’d be sorry 
to be quite shut on. So if yer moot 


said Roland as 


Fortuna Chance. 


goo, goo. Yo’ wain’t want your swerd, 
*cept mebbe for trimming to your fine 
coat. His lordship’s gone to Notting- 
ham about the news, and nayther Joe 
nor Jack wain’t see yer. I’faith their 
eyes are so bad, both on em’s, this 
mornin’, I doubt yo couldn’t mek ’em 
see yer unless yo jobbed your fist or 
swerd smack into their eyes.” 

“I don’t particularly want to go this 
way,” said Roland, “‘only——” 

“On’y somebody partic’lar wants yer 
not to? Well, lad, I hain’t been gien 
that sort o’ sense or them fine feelings 
as ud mek me do mysel a hurt because 
somebody else says ‘don’t.’” 

Roland felt the tyranny of his indig- 
nation give way. He returned, stole 
into the house again by the back door, 
took his sword off and much to his com- 
fort changed his best for everyday 
clothes. After that he crossed New- 
stead as usual whenever it lay in his 
way. Ellis and his underlings easily 
succeeded in not seeing him and he 
never met their master; who as a fierce 
supporter of the Whig oligarchy was 
much concerned in the political situa- 
tion. He had just been put in the 
commission of the peace, and besides 
the preoccupation of other county busi- 
ness which took him often from home, 
he bore a considerable part in the 
raising of the Duke of Kingston’s reg- 
iment. Amid it all he had not for- 
gotten Roland, his arrogance had been 
too rudely shocked for that. We may 
take it that he saw no reason to sus- 
pect that his orders were being so 
slackly carried out. 

Meanwhile popular excitement went 
no further than a rivalry of‘ shouting 
and song-singing, even before it came 
out, as by degrees it did, that Charles 
Edward had come with nothing but 
French promises to back his English 
hopes. By and by the Nottingham 
Courant, the Derby Mercury passed 
slowly from hand to hand, with a par- 
agraph or two of windy despatches, re- 
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ports or letters, clumsily trying to make 
the threatened danger conceivable, not 
to say believable; but the Grampians 
were a far-off outlandish unimaginable 
region, Cameron, Maclean, Farquhar 
names unknown. Habitual talkers, 
talked about the landing at so-and-so, 
the mustering of the clans at so-and- 
so, the proclamation at so-and-so, mum- 
bling a hopeless attempt at pronuncia- 
tion, then talked about this and that 
and the next-come trifle; but there was 
no stir except of tongues. The Eng- 
lish Jacobite did not feel that magnetic 
presence which had at last kindled the 
Celtic fervor; the English Hanoverian’s 
fear was as yet a mere curiosity. In 
very truth what had so far touched 
the yokels of the forest the nearest and 
excited them most was the proclama- 
tion warning unauthorized persons 
against bearing fire-arms. The king 
returned to England without haste, and 
at the September sheep fair at Papple- 
wick the price of sheep and lambs was 
quite steady. 

By the beginning of October the oc- 
cupation of Edinburgh, the defeat of 
Preston-Pans had passed from mouth 
to mouth; first as shifting rumors, 
quicksand to the most cautious tread, 
then with something like the firmness 
of reality, being based upon expresses 
from the north subscribed for by the 
corporation and inhabitants of Notting- 
ham and published from time to time 
in the local newspaper. Of which how- 
ever few got sight, and of those few 
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only a rare one or two could read. The 
hasty levy of a regiment of light horse 
by the county was a matter of vastly 
nearer importance. But even therein it 
was its being namesake to the Duke of 
Kingston, it was the color of a uni- 
form, the clatter of a sword, the paces 
of a charger, that drew attention, 
rather than the bloody service for 
which those red-cheeked squires’ and 
farmers’ sons were being enrolled. 

Every night Fortuna sang “Young 
Jemmy,” the ballad of Lord Derwent- 
water and other Jacobite songs, and 
talked of her uncle Charles and others 
who had their feet in the stirrups in 
1715; sang and talked, and shrank from 
measuring its effect upon her son. 
Every night she and he let their con- 
versation drift towards Scotland. They 
pieced reports together, enlarged upon 
rumors, surmised probabilities, a thin 
warp crossed by the sarcastic comment 
of Press, who opined that King Georgie 
would be too old for Prince Charlie. 
Nothing practical was ever said either 
by mother to son or by son to mother. 
Only Fortuna, going by chance to her 
son’s room, saw that his sword had 
been recently polished to the last de- 
gree of resplendency. Thenceforth 
her eyes followed him with a wistful 
expectancy which she did not succeed 
in keeping secret from him. He, rest- 
less, dissatisfied, uneasy, undecided, 
went to and fro in the forest and 
its purlieus, taking no _ pleasure 
therein. 


(To be continued.) 





ENGLISH RADICALS AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 


A very notable change has lately 
come over a section of the Radical 
party in reference to foreign affairs. It 
was first visible in the welcome given 
to the Turkish or rather Salonika Rev- 
olution. So long as the Ottoman Gov- 


ernment remained a despotism, alike in 
fact and in appearance, English Rad- 
icals adhered pretty steadily to the 
“bag and baggage” doctrine which Mr. 
Gladstone had made famous. He had 
not, it is true, done much when in office 
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to give practical effect to his denuncia- 
tions in opposition. A European con- 
flict was too great a calamity to be pro- 
voked for the sake of anidea. But so 
far as feeling went, he was always on 
the side of the oppressed Christian 
races, and his conception of the ulti- 


mate re-arrangement of the Balkan pe- 


ninsula invariably included the retire- 
ment of the Turks from Europe. The 
recent change in Radical feeling is due 
to the lessened importance now attrib- 
uted to the religious element in the 
problem. Mr. Gladstone could not 
tolerate the permanent subjection of a 
Christian population to a Mohammedan 
Government; his Radical successors see 
no objection to such an arrangement, 
provided that the Mohammedan Gov- 
ernment is willing to veil its real char- 
acter under a veneer of constitutional 
forms. From the moment that the au- 
thors of the Turkish Revolution adopted 
the correct Parliamentary shibboleths, 
their English sympathizers treated the 
religious difficulty as non-existent. 
With this out of the way the establish- 
ment of a Liberal Ottoman Empire 
seemed to them the best and most nat- 
ural settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. It is only fair to the Young 
Turks to admit that they did not long 
sail under false colors. They have 
governed Macedonia and Albania by 
methods identical in principle with 
those pursued by the dethroned Sultan. 
In one respect, indeed, the condition of 
these unfortunate’ provinces’ has 
changed for the worse. Under Abdul 
Hamid they had at least the goodwill 
of Europe. The Great Powers may 
not have done very much to check the 
employment of murder, rape, and tor- 
ture as the customary instruments of 
maintaining order, but they did some- 
thing. Since the change of Govern- 
ment they have done nothing. All 
thought of intervention was at once 
dismissed, and the Young Turks have 
been left free to show how readily the 
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new hands could accommodate them- 
selves to the old weapons. I am glad 
to say that some of their English 
friends are now thoroughly shocked by 
the policy of the new Government. It 
is a singular commentary on the enthu- 
siasm with which the revolution in Con- 
stantinople was welcomed that it 
should so soon have been found neces- 
sary to revive the old machinery for 
helping the victims of the Government 
which that revolution has set up. Yet 
what has happened might have been 
foreseen by anyone who looked facts 
in the face. The only alternative 
course to that actually taken by the 
Young Turks would have been to give 
the Christian population their full 
share in the conduct of affairs. But 
this would have meant a speedy end to 
the Ottoman dominion in Europe. Thus 
the continuance of the old policy was 
inevitable, and the old policy carried 
with it the old methods. That the 
Young Turks should choose the second 
of these alternatives was inevitable. 
What was not inevitable was that an 
English party which has always asso- 
ciated itself with Nationalist aspira- 
tions should abandon its ideal in the 
case of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. 

It is probably only a coincidence that 
this new-born sympathy with Turkey 
has been accompanied by an equally 
marked approach to the one friend that 
Turkey can claim in Europe. The un- 
derstanding with France and Russia, 
which for years has been accepted as 
the corner-stone of English foreign pol- 
icy, has suddenly fallen into disfavor 
with a section of the Radical party. 
The assurance of continued peace 
which the Triple Entente is supposed 
to offer has lost its value in their 
eyes. Bvery act of the Russian Gov- 
ernment is once more viewed with sus- 
picion. The impracticable rulers of 
Persia have been consistently encour- 
aged to flout Russia by hopes of Eng- 
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lish support, while the Russian at- 
tempts to restore order have, by a fine 
imaginative effort, been denounced as 
massacres. The burdens of a French 
alliance are dwelt upon with hardly a 
reference to the advantages which so 
greatly outweigh them, and we are 
counseled to look to Germany for the 
peace we have so long sought for in the 
wrong quarter. This sudden desire for 
a German alliance cannot be set down 
to a disinterested admiration of Ger- 
man methods. English Radicals can 
hardly be in love with the conscription, 
with the position of the Emperor in 
the State, with the ingenious arrange- 
ments by which a Parliamentary vote 
is denied any real influence in the con- 
duct of public affairs. What, then, 
is left us by way of explanation of this 
sudden change of front? Nothing, seem- 
ingly, except the unheroic desire to be 
on good terms with the strongest Power. 
It was suddenly discovered that our 
understanding with France might in- 
volve duties as well as benefits. The 
prospect of having to send an expedi- 
tionary force either to Belgium or to 
the French coast awoke absolute con- 
sternation in some English politicians. 
iven peace seemed to them worthless 
if it had to be paid for in such coin. 
“The true policy of England is to keep 
clear of entangling alliances; or, if 
this should prove impossible, to take 
care always to be the friend of the 
combatant which is most likely to win. 
For forty years Germany has been the 
only Power that answers to this de- 
scription. She, and she alone, has 
been strong enough to threaten the 
peace of Europe. Consequently in an 
understanding with Germany lies our 
best chance of ensuring that, should 
war unfortunately come, it will find us 
on the side of the strongest battalions. 
The miasma of the French Entente and 
the misreading of the European situa- 
tion in which it had its origin have 
blinded us to this plain fact. We 
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have once more put our money on the 
wrong horse, and allied ourselves with 
a nation which has everything to gain 
by our friendship and nothing of value 
to offer in return. We have little to 
fear from France and a great deal to 
fear from Germany. Consequently 
France may be safely left to take her 
chance, so long as we can secure the 
goodwill of her great neighbor. That 
we can do this we may feel reasonably 
certain. No doubt we are not on very 
good terms with Germany at this mo- 
ment. But that is really the outcome 
of Sir Edward Grey’s perverse suspi- 
cions and of the mistaken naval policy 
of successive English Cabinets. of 
this policy the recent growth of the 
German navy is the natural and in- 
evitable result. What else can be ex- 
pected so long as we go on building 
ships which a rational arrangement 
with Germany would at once make un- 
necessary ?”’ 

A good deal might be said of the 
meanness of the part which these cal- 
culations assign to England. But to 
say it would be useless, because to 
politicians of this type the profitable- 
ness of a policy is the only thing worth 
considering, and unnecessary because 
it is easy to combat them on the ground 
they themselves have taken up. In the 
present position of European affairs 
the maintenance of European peace is 
the end which it chiefly becomes us to 
keep in view. A German alliance is 
now recommended to us as a safer road 
to this end than our present under- 
standing with France. But this alter- 
native policy rests on a double miscon- 
ception. It ignores both the obliga- 
tiens which a German alliance would 
entail upon us, and the extent to which 
the benefits which it is assumed would 
follow from it are already secured by 
the Triple Entente. The Radical explan- 
ation of the growth of the German navy 
is that it is simply the result of our 
own extravagance in the same field. 
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What has made the German Govern- 
ment and the German people uneasy 
has been the action of the English Ad- 
miralty. These enormous estimates 
can, they think, only be explained as 
the preparation for a coutemplated at- 
tack upon themselves. If our ship- 
building were brought down to the mod- 
est figures which the lifting of the 
German cloud would make ample for 
all purposes, the growth of the German 
navy woukl automatically come to an 
end. The consequence would disap- 
pear with the cause. 

If a German a'iance meant no more 
than this, the Radical desire for it 
would at least be intelligible. If it left 
us bankrupt in the matter of honor, it 
would at least give us more money to 
spend ov. doubtful experiments in social 
legislation. In point of fact, however, 
the suppcsed harvest would never be 
reaped. The drain on the national 
pocket would go on at an even greater 
rate than before. Our new ally would 
be ready with new demands of the 
same kind as those we thought we had 
seen the last of. The most sanguine of 
Sir Edward Grey’s assailants can 
hardly believe that France would not 
see in an Anglo-German alliance a di- 
rect menave to herself. The moment 
she discovered that she had no fleets to 
look to except her own, to have a navy 


equal to those of England and Ger- 


many would become a matter of the 
first necessity. When this change of 
front was understood in England the 
old feeling against France would at 
once revive. She would again be re- 
garded as our natural enemy, and Eng- 
lishmen would be the victims of a 
French panic as much more violent 
than any German panic, as the French 
coast and the Wrench harbors are 
nearer to us than the German. Our 
new alliance would be no help to us 
here. Gerinany would certainly not be 
willing to bear our burden as well as 


her own. She would be far more likely 
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to remind us that as in a war with 
France the principal part on land would 
fall to her, England must be prepared 
to play the principal part at sea. Our 
naval strength would rapidly rise to 
its old or greater proportions, with the 
solitary difference that it would be di- 
rected against France instead of 
against Germany. 

It will possibly be objected that I am 
imagining a far closer and more inti- 
mate connection with Germany than 
even the most advanced Radical de- 
sires. No doubt, if we could distribute 
the burden of the Alliance just as we 
pleased, we should prefer an arrange- 
ment under which Germany should do 
ali the work and leave us only the 
gains. But is this a division likely to 
suit Germany’s purpose? She will not 
accept our overtures unless we are pre- 
pared to make it worth her while. The 
notion that she wants nothing of us 
except our goodwill, and that when 
once this has been given we shall be 
left to thank our stars that the most 
efficient army and the biggest navy in 
Europe belong to a friend instead of to 
an enemy, has no foundation except in 
fancy. The value of Italy to the Triple 
Alliance has been greatly lessened by 
her African adventure, and though 
Germany cannot look to us to fill the 
place of an Italian army we can far 
more than fill the place of an Italian 
fleet. We shall have deliberately 
turned France into an enemy, and our 
new aily will certainly not relieve us 
of the consequences of our choice 
merely because we find them inconven- 
ient, She will hold that we are suffi- 
ciently rewarded for our change of pol- 
icy by the blessing of her friendship. 
But that inestimable gift will certainly 
earry with it duties as well as advan- 
tages, and if we are to enjoy the one 
we must be prepared to perform the 
other. Least of all Powers is Ger- 
many likely to conclude a treaty in 
which the other party gets the lion's 
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share of the spoil. The increase in 
the French navy which will certainly 
follow upon our virtual repudiation of 
the entente will be a menace to her as 
well as to us, and since England will 
have been the immediate cause of it, 
Germany will with reason expect her 
at the very least to pay her full share 
of the naval cost. 

Nor is this the whole of the burden 
which the retirement from the Triple 
Entente would lay upon us. France 
would naturally be indignant at our 
sudden change of policy, and she would 
be eager to show how much we had lost 
by abandoning her. She has far more 
opportunities of this kind than Ger- 
many has. Our interests cross hers 
in more parts of the world, and we 
should very soon learn the difference be- 
tween making business arrangements 
with a present friend and with a friend 
whom we have lately discarded for one 
who, as we think, will serve our pur- 
pose better. English statesmen had 
large experience in the past of what 
France could do in this way, and their 
successors will not find her power of 
giving pin-pricks at all lessened by the 
recollection that we have thrown her 
over in the hope of conciliating Ger- 
many. To mention only one instance, 
Lord Kitchener would find his work in 
Egypt a good deal harder if it had to 
be done in the face of constant remon- 
strance and interference on the part of 
France. But what will this matter if 
we have Germany at our back? There 
would be great force in this question if 
we could be sure of German support in 
a quarrel with France. But we have 
no possible right to take this for 
granted. Germany might be of opin- 
ion that there was something more to 
be got out of a war between England 
and France than a decisive victory on 
either side. She might prefer to leave 
both combatants to waste their 
strength in a conflict which she would 
at last bring to a conclusion in which 
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her own fee as arbitrator would not be 
forgotten. 

This is the prospect—not surely a 
very inviting one—which a German al- 
liance holds out to England. But there 


“is no certainty that even this alliance, 


uninviting as it would seem to most of 
us, is really within our reach. Ger- 
many has no sentimental affection for 
England, and the English dominions 
contain large areas of scantily occupied 
territory which it would be very con- 
venient to her to possess. An alliance 
which did not make proper allowance 
for this fact might have no attraction 
for her, while one that did make this 
allowance would not be popular in 
England. Quite possibly, therefore, 
Germany might prefer to take the 
chances of a war with England as soon 
as her naval preparations are complete. 
Nor would she run any great risks by 
this necessary delay. The alliance 
with England would not have been pro- 
posed to her until our understanding 
with France had come to an end, and 
with this gone we should be in no hurry 
to quarrel with the one possible friend 
remaining to us in Europe. The Ger- 
man statesmen would be quite alive to 
the significance of this change in our 
position. Our advances, worthless as 
they might think them, would not be at 
once rejected, and the interval of ap- 
parent hesitation might be turned to 
excellent account in another direction. 

There is another aspect of the for- 
eign policy that has lately found favor 
with some Radicals, which is more 
alarming than any I have mentioned. 
Our abandonment of France would not, 
it is true, leave her friendless. Russia 
would not be likely te change her pol- 
icy for no other reason than because 
we had done the same thing, and, if 
the understanding between her and 
France were unaffected by the with- 
drawal of England, Germany would 
still have two possible attacks to pre- 
pare for. The movements of an army 
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of invasion assembled on her western 
frontier would be seriously hampered 
by the need of keeping an army on her 
eastern frontier to meet a probable ad- 
vance on the side of Russia. 
sible, no doubt, that Russia might see 
cause to reconsider her attitude 
towards France and leave Germany 
free to take what action she thinks 
best for her own interest. Even then, 
however, it would not follow that Ger- 
many would think it her interest to 
fight France. With England out of 
the way, what is there to prevent the 
two Powers from arriving at an un- 
derstanding between themselves? No 
‘doubt with England and Russia re- 
maining neutral, Germany might attack 
France in full confidence of victory. 
That confidence is not indeed shared 
by some highly competent observers 
outside Germany, but with the recol- 
lections of 1870 still in their minds her 
own people might naturally look for- 
ward with confidence to a similar tri- 
umph. All the same, Germany is not 
likely to provoke war when the ob- 
jects for which it is undertaken may 
be had at far less cost. Germany has 
nothing to gain by a war with France 
that she may not equally look to gain 
by an understanding with France. And 
what has England to offer Germany 
comparable with what she may look 
for from an alliance with France? 
Our Radical advisers have not seem- 


ingly contemplated this contingency. - 


They reason as though England had 
only to offer Germany her friendship 
to have it at once accepted. They for- 
get that when once she had made 
friends with France, nothing that we 
could offer her would have much value 
in her eyes. What Germany wants is 
“not our help against anyone, but 
Frence’s neutrality when Germany is at 
grips with us.”* A Franco-German 
understanding, concluded in advance 


'I borrow this sentence from a striking 
article in the ““Eye-Witness.” 


It is pos- 
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of a war with England, would put an 
end to any hope of help coming at the 
last moment from an alienated friend, 
and we should have to face the proba- 
ble hostility of two Great Powers with- 
out having a single ally whose help 
could be of any service. It is even 
possible that France’s neutrality might 
be secured without any previous over- 
tures from Germany to France. Our 
discarded ally might be so indignant at 
our desertion of her that her attitude 
in a wer between Germany and Eng- 
land would be one of ostentatious indif- 
ference. 

This is a new policy which is pressed 
upon us by a section of English poli- 
ticians as giving better security for 
peace than the policy which has con- 
sistently been pursued by Lord Lans- 
downe and Sir Edward Grey. It will 
be seen that the security is not the 
same in the two cases. In a German 
Alliance it would be the ardent desire 
for peace which is credited to our new 
partner. I do not doubt that the Ger- 
man Government and the German na- 
tion are sincerely anxious for peace. It 
is scarcely conceivable, considering the 
scale on which a European war must 
be waged, that any nation should de- 
liberately provoke one. But a nation 
may have objects in view—objects per- 
fectly legitimate in themselves—which 
may not be attainable except by war. 
This, as everybody knows, is the case 
with Germany to-day. Her desire for 
territorial expansion, for “a place in 
the sun,” is not concealed. Nor is it 
in itself a desire which Englishmen 
have any right to condemn. The whole 
history of the British Empire has had 
expansion for its dominant note, and a 
large part of that Empire is “in the 
sun.” But between the two cases 
there is this significant difference. The 
growth of the British Empire began at 
a time when much of the world lay 
open to the first comer. The extension 
of the German Empire has to be car- 
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ried on at a time when there is prac- 
tically no vacant territory left. What 
her people will eventually have to de- 
termine is whether expansion is so 
necessary to them that war is not too 
high a price to pay for it. That is a 
question which no one outside Ger- 
many can answer. But the fact that 
it must be answered some day disqual- 
ifies Germany from posing as a Power 
which has a single eye to peace. 
Peace, no doubt, is one of her objects, 
but it is only one, and in the rough 
and tumble of European politics it 
may quite possibly be sent to the 
wall. 

This is what England must be pre- 
pared for if she allies herself with 
Germany. The consideration for such 
an alliance will include, at the very 
least, acquiescence in German colonial 
enterprises, and even if England suc- 
ceeds in limiting her part to acques- 
cence, the peace of Europe will still 
be endangered by the carrying out of 
such enterprises. The only solid guar- 
antee against a European war lies in 
an agreement between the Powers 
which have a common interest in pre- 
venting it. No alliance in which Ger- 
many is a partner can be trusted to 
make this interest the corner-stone of 
its policy. For in a desire for peace 
is included a certain contentment with 
things as they are, and this contentment 
is not even professed by Germany. She 
does not want war; she would far 
rather get what she wants without war. 
But this does not prove that the thing 
she wants may not at any moment ap- 
pear so important to her that she will 
prefer to fight rather than forgo it. I 
say again that Englishmen have no 
right to blame Germany on this ground. 
The peace of Europe may be broken for 
what Germany holds to be a very good 
reason, but none the less it will be 
broken. In other words, a disaster 
which it is our supreme interest to pre- 
vent will not be prevented. To find 
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ourselves on the side of the strongest 
combatant—even if it proved that we 
had chosen our side wisely—would be 
but poor comfort for a nation which 
had no concern in the quarrel and was 
only anxious to see Europe at rest. The 
one vital difference between Sir Ed- 
ward Grey and the Dissentient Radi- 
cals is that his foreign policy aims at 
preventing war, while theirs aims at 
gaining a powerful ally in the event of 
war. No doubt if our principal anxiety 
were to get some good thing for our- 
selves this latter purpose might have a 
semblance of sense about it. We could 
not expect to get the prize without 
fighting, and with Germany at our back 
we should fight to much greater ad- 
vantage. But putting aside the cer- 
tainty on which I have already insisted, 
that Germany would exact a substan- 
tial payment for any help she might 
give us, there is a conclusive objection 
to the proposed alliance in the fact that 
we want nothing. All that we are 
anxious for is that Europe should re- 
main quiet. That peace is the great- 
est of British interests has become a 
commonplace, and it is an interest, 
which is admirably served by the 
Triple Entente. Not one of the three 
Powers included in it has any reason 
for desiring war. France, indeed, may 
be busy in preparing against distant 
eventualities, but they are not event- 
ualities which she has any present wish 
to provoke. She has abundance to oc- 
cupy her at home so long as peace 
lasts, and unless war is forced upon her 
she only asks to be let alone. Russia 
has still more reason for keeping BDu- 
rope undisturbed. A peaceful Revolu- 
tion is still in progress, there is much 
leeway to be made up in the organiza- 
tion of her army and her navy, and her 
agricultural system is undergoing re- 
construction on an enormous scale. In 
these three facts there is matter enough 
to convince any reasonable man that 
she is not likely to be a party to any 
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wanton breach of international peace. 
The third member of the Entente has a 
record at least as clean as those of the 
other two. Englishmen are sometimes 
almost nervously anxious lest they 
should themselves be attacked, but they 
have no disposition to attack other peo- 
ple. With England, as with France 
and Russia, the object of the Agree- 
ment between the three Powers is the 
maintenance of peace, not among them- 
selves only, but in Europe. 

The Radical objection to this account 
of the European situation is that it is 
inconsistent with the facts. The En- 
tente with France might be an excel- 
lent arrangement if it were directed 
against a real danger. It can only be 
mischievous when it is directed against 
an imaginary danger. Those who take 
this view are bound to explain how it 
is that every alarm which has arisen 
in Europe of recent years has come 
from the same quarter. Twice in the 
course of last summer an English ex- 
peditionary force was held in readiness 
for service abroad, and during the 
whole of the summer two of the Great 
Powers were engaged in negotiations 
which again and again seemed almost 
certain to end in war. What was the 
solitary’ cause of these ominous inci- 
dents? The danger, at times the im- 
minent danger, that Germany would 
attack France. What was to all ap- 
pearance the reason why the German 
Government suddenly changed its tone? 
The discovery that the understanding 
between England and France was still 
unbroken and that a war with one of 
the two Powers meant a war with 
both. The benefit of the Entente, the 
absolute necessity of the Entente, could 
not have been more clearly demon- 
strated. It is impossible to point to a 
single hitch in the whole course of the 
negotiations which did not originate in 
Berlin. They began with an unreason- 
able demand on France, they lasted for 
months because it took all that time to 
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bring the aggressor to the point of ac- 
cepting a concession which, though not 
really due, did at least serve the pur- 
pose of saving his face. The sympa- 
thy with Germany now professed by 
English Radicals is specially hard to 
understand, when we remember that 
the German experiments in Morocco 
were really directed against England 
rather than against France. It was 
England, not France, that had cause to 
fear the establishment of a naval sta- 
tion at Aguadir. 

To recognize these plain facts is not 
necessarily to censure the author of 
this recurrent uneasiness. A Great 
Power is the only proper judge of its 
own foreign policy. The business of 
other Governments is simply to take 
precautions against any injury with 
which the carrying out of this policy 
may threaten them. Germany may 
think it essential to her safety to look 
to her armaments as the proper in- 
strument with which to mould Europe 
to her will. It is not our business to 
find fault with her. It is our business 
to take care that her “shining sword” 
is not left free to do the moulding in a 
fashion injurious to ourselves. It is 
the merit of the Triple Entente that it 
does this, and that it does nothing more 
than this. The one interest which its 
members have in common is the peace 
of Europe, and their geographical posi- 
tions give them the means of securing 
this to an extent to which it would be 
hard to find a parallel. So long as 
they are of one mind, it seems impossi- 
ble for Germany to go to war with any 
one of the three, and in the present po- 
sition of affairs there is no other Power 
with which she is likely to have any oc- 
casion of quarrel. With Russia and 
France ready to move their troops to 
each other’s assistance, and Great 
Britain ready to give the aid of her 
vast strength at sea and of a small ex- 
peditionary force on land, any desire 
that Germany may entertain of alter- 
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ing the distribution of power in Europe 
is sure to be kept in check. 

It is very hard to get at the bottom 
of the Radicals’ dislike of an arrange- 
ment so well suited to its purpose. 
They are lovers of peace, yet if their 
power were equal to their will they 
would upset an arrangement which 
gives them exactly what they want. It 
is hardly credible that they can wish 
to see the old enmity between England 
and France revived, yet they are ar- 
dent advocates of a policy which would 
inevitably have this result. So far as 
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can be gathered from their organs, they 
have become, by a singular inversion of 
parts, the sole inheritors of the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield. They are the 
enemies of Russia and the friends of 
Turkey, and their only idea of peace is 
that it should be secured by a new 
Treaty of Berlin. Politicians who are 
so ready to adore what their predeces- 
sors in title were eager to burn will, I 
trust, find it hard to establish any 
claim on the confidence of reasonable 
Englishmen. 
D. 0. Lathbury. 





IS THE UNIVERSE FRIENDLY? 


An intimate friend of the late Fred- 
erick W. H. Myers once proposed to 
him this query: “What is the thing 
which, above all others, you most de- 
sire to know? If you could ask the 
Sphinx one question, and one only, 
what would that question be?” After 
a brief period of thoughtful silence, 
Myers replied: “If I could ask the 
Sphinx one question, and one only, and 
hope for an answer, I think it would be 
this: ‘Is the Universe friendly? ” 

After the first shock of pleased sur- 
prise at the picturesque character of 
this way of stating a grave problem, 
one is more and more impressed with 
the extent and profoundness of the 
problem itself. Indeed, there are few 
or none of the major questions at- 
tempted by the reflective thinking of 
mankind that may not be, directly or 
indirectly, concerned in the answer 
given to this question. Nor is this 
true of theoretical philosophy alone; for 
the principles of conduct and the issues 
of life, in logic and in fact, largely de- 
pend upon whether one says Yes or No 
to the same question. Under the 
wings of the thought which broods 
over it may be gathered the most vital 
and cherished offspring of psychology, 
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metaphysics, and ethics. What does 
Myers’ question imply as to the 
thoughts and emotions of the questioner 
—the man, who proposes the query? 
What does it suggest, or even imply, as 
to the reality questioned about—the 
Universe taken in a large way? What 
follows as to the attitude which it is 
reasonable and practicable to establish 
between the two—between man and 
the Universe in which he lives and 
moves and has his being? 

The very putting of the question, “Is 
the Universe friendly?” and especially 
its eager and persistent putting as the 
question which, above all others, it is 
best worth the mind’s while to have an- 
swered, is intensely and even awfully 
human. It involves the whole of hu- 
man nature with its various capacities 
and varied experiences. It is the 
question of a being who has, not sim- 
ply as a sentient animal, been caught in 
the universal struggle for existence, 
suffered and enjoyed, succeeded and 
failed, in the gratification of appetite 
and desire. It is rather the question 
of a being who has reflected on this ex- 
perience, revolted against it in part, 
and charged it up against the System 
over which he has little or no effective 
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control. Neither has the suggested 
problem reference to the present alone. 
It is not simply the question of an in- 
dividual Englishman, living in comfort- 
able circumstances in an environment 
created by the most advanced modern 
civilization. It is the question of the 
race, a question of human nature since 
the time man began to think. It is the 
cry of Job, ringing through the ages: 
“Oh, that I knew where I might find 
him! I would know the words which 
he would answer me.” Nor is the 
bearing of the answer to the proposed 
problem confined to the interpretation 
of both the present and past expe- 
riences of mankind. Past and present 
evil happenings, if the future seemed 
secure, would furnish a ground too cold 
to nourish such an urgent growth of in- 
terest as this question implies. Only 
a being who looks inward and forward 
could encourage the task of essaying 
a problem like this. And, indeed, it 
is the curiosity, the fear, the hope, the 
awe, which the thought of a future ex- 
istence awakens. that imparts much of 
its vivacity and pungency to the query: 
Is the Universe indeed friendly to man? 

But the bigness and force of such 
a question as this, when viewed in the 
light of modern scienve, are scarcely 
comparable to the character which it 
assumed in the reflective thinking of 
ancient or medieval times. Surely 
never before did the vastness of the 
Universe stand in such: oppressive con- 
trast with the littleness of man. Never 
before did the sphere in which he 
* moves with a relative independence 
seem so small. Never before did the 
spirit seem so powerless to enforce its 
ideals on the rigid mechanism of the 
system of material things. And how 
pitiless is the Universe in its remorse- 
less waste of human life, as though 
it made no distinction between it and 
the most worthless of the materials it 
moulds in fragile shapes, then breaks 
and throws away! How hideous are 
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its contrivances for disseminating 
among human beings the seeds of suf- 
fering, disease and death! Nor can we 
fail to notice the inescapable nature of 
so much of this suffering and disease: 
the cunningly devised traps Nature has 
set for man at every turn in his. exist- 
ence, and the seemingly malicious craft 
with which they are baited with the 
most alluring of enticements. At the 
same time, the realization of his ambi- 
tions after a physical and social better- 
ment, which shall include the surer 
and fuller satisfaction of imperative 
natural wants, has one of its fore- 
boding and yet inevitable results in 
producing a greater unfitness for en- 
during patiently the evils which his en- 
vironment seems determined for ever 
to enforce. Relaxation of the stern 
and painful discipline begets increased 
softness in human nature; and in- 
creased softness paves the way for in- 
creased pain. 

Thus is the revolt of a sentient na- 
ture converted into reasons for the con- 
clusions of a pessimistic philosophy. 
Thus does man seem, as it were, con- 
structed and environed so that he must 
press the question more eagerly as his 
rational development goes on; but must 
also find it more difficult to answer at 
all, or more heavily weighted with rea- 
sons for a negative answer. “Is the 
Universe friendly?” The answer which 
the spirit craves appears to be made 
impossible by the facts of experience 
and by arguments of the intellect in 
view of these facts. Is man, then, left 
for ever longing to answer Yes, and yet 
compelled to say, “I cannot tell, or if I 
answer at all, it must be with a No”? 

But when we face the other side of 
our question more reflectively and more 
objectively, as it were, two related 
facts emerge which may well cause us 
to pause and consider the subject more 
profoundly before uttering an impul- 
sive or a despairing negative. Per- 
haps the most impressive and myste- 
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rious thing about the question is the 
existence of the question itself. For 
something very important is implied as 
to the nature of the Universe from the 
very nature of all our querying about 
it. In a word, the question itself im- 
plies that the constitution of the Uni- 
verse itself is personal. Friendliness 
and unfriendliness are personal atti- 
tudes; the terms are meaningless when 
we try to use them of impersonal be- 
ings and impersonal relations. With 
things, as mere things, we cannot fitly 
speak of our relations as friendly or un- 
friendly. Of the animals, in their 
varying moods and attitudes toward 
one another, and toward us, we use 
these words only so far as we recog- 
nize, so to say, certain inchoate and 
partial characteristics of personality as 
belonging to them. If the big World, 
the one that includes the totality of ex- 
istences as set in a system of relations 
and especially as constituting man’s 
environment, is unpenetrated, uncon- 
trolled, unappreciative, as respects the 
feelings, thoughts, and practical inter- 
ests of humanity; then, even to ask af- 
ter its attitude to man, or to consider 
what responsive attitude of a senti- 
mental or moral sort is fitting on man’s 
part, is to be absurd. Friend of mine, 
I will not call a Universe that does not 
know what it is about, or in some sort 
choose what it is about; but neither can 
I regard such a Universe as unfriendly. 

Yet all through human history, from 
the scientific as well as from the eth- 
ical and the religious points of view, 
man has been putting questions to the 
World in which he lives, as though it 
really had some personal attitude 
toward him and toward his welfare, 
and as though it solicited or demanded 
in return some personal attitude 
toward it from him. 

This personification of the principle 
which is to account for the varied phe- 
nomena of the physical world is as 
complete, although more naive, in the 


most abstract and materialistic of 
scientific systems as it has ever been 
in any form of philosophical mouism or 
deistic theology. It is essentially the 
same thing when Parmenides says of 
Nature: “She rules over all painful 
birth and all begetting, driving the fe- 
male to the embrace of the male, and 
the male to that of the female”; and 
when “the formative power of the 
formless protoplasm calls forth the ~ 
highest admiration” of Haeckel. Ug- 
liness and beauty, kindness and cru- 
elty, rewards for virtue and entice- 
ments to vice, are by a sort of invin- 
cible intellectual instinct ascribed to 
the Universe as the Mother or Father of 
mankind. 
instinctive personifying, with its in- 
quiry how some particular manifesta- 
tion, or the whole of Nature, feels 
toward the individual human self, is 
the perpetual source of Nature worship 
and of the arguments of so-called “nat- 
ural theology.” The earlier claim that 
religion is the offspring of fear alone 
has, indeed, been thoroughly discredited 
by the facts which show how often it 
is rather that desire for good fellow- 
ship which begets a less slavish atti- 
tude toward her divine power. For 
the human spirit wants to get on good 
terms with the spirit of the Universe, 
not simply that it may escape the evils 
which may otherwise come to it, or 
gain the advantages to be won only in 
this way, but also for the -satisfac- . 
tion of certain feelings of a higher 
sort. 

The basis of all the higher forms of 
religion, of all monotheism, is just this 
same personification of the Universe, | 
whether it be under the claims of a 
so-called “light of nature” or of general 
or special revelation, including the be- 
lief in prayer and the founding of the 
obligations of obedience and of worship, 
with all their intellectual and emo- 
tional satisfactions. Still further, the 
mysterious feeling of kinship with Na- 
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ture, which plays so large a part in the 
vesthetical culture of man and in the 
progress of the expressive arts, has for 
its roots, the belief in the personal 
characteristics, both wrathful and 
peaceful, terrifying and soothing, re- 
pulsive and attractive, depressing and 
uplifting, of the total environment in 
which the life of man is set. 

What wonder, then, that in all ages 
of the world men of every phase of 
philosophic conviction and every form 
of religious belief, or of no belief, have 
been ready to praise or blame the Uni- 
verse for the way in which it has 
treated them? 
man reason! Or, shall we not say, of 
the heart against the reason! For 
those who profess least of all the trust- 
worthiness of this trick of personifica- 
tion, not infrequently are most bitter in 
their condemnation of the machine-like 
structure which is grinding them and 
the things they value so remorselessly 
fine. This grotesque act of unreason 
can scarcely be wholly due to the un- 
manly willingness to shift the blame 
of one’s own ignorance or wrongdoing 
upon the shoulders of the stone or 
bronze Atlas that, all unthinking and 
unfeeling, bears up the physical world. 
Yet, of what fault can the Universe be 
guilty, or to what praise can it be en- 
titled, if no personal life is thinking, 
feeling, planning underneath its awful 
mask? 

Let it then be once for all agreed that 
unless we attribute personal character- 
istics to the Universe, the profoundly 
interesting question, “Is the Universe 
friendly?” has ao intelligible meaning. 
This inference admitted, three answers 
are possible to our question. The 
Universe is wholly, or in the main, 
friendly. The Universe is wholly, or 
in the main, unfriendly. The Universe 
is partly friendly and partly unfriendly. 
The last answer is what, naively ex- 
pressed and understood, the multitude 
of mankind have thought and said. 


Strange paradox of hu- . 
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But there is a “previous question” to 
be raised, the answer to which must 
largely determine our conclusions re- 
garding the inquiry with which we are 
chiefly concerned. What is it to be 
friendly? In human social affairs the 
ordinary tests of friendliness consist of 
such expressions of sympathy, or prac- 
tical devices of help, as beget emotions 
of pleasure in the recipient or smooth 
his way to the attainment of cherished 
ends. ‘To the friend men look for in- 
crease in the feelings of self-approba- 
tion, for the sharing, and so the miti- 
gating, of sorrows and disappointments, 
and for assistance in the avoidance or 
the bearing of losses and pains. That 
the Universe, if concerned at all in hu- 
man affairs, is not solely or chiefly bent 
on the end of making man’s life pleas- 
ant or comfortable, is obvious enough. 
Indeed, not only in many of its aspects, 
but also in not a few of its most essen- 
tial contrivances, it seems the rather 
bent on furnishing him an abundance 
of painful work and suffering of every 
sort. So pervasive and overwhelming 
are the evidences of this that any fair 
adjustment of the balance between the 
wrongdoing of man and the wrongdo- 
ing of the World would seem almost in- 
evitably to warrant the conclusion 
(which religious feeling pronounces 
blasphemous) of Omar Khayyam: 


For all the Sin wherewith the Face of 
Man 

Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give— 
and take! 


From the same point of view, even if 
we introduce the word “needless” be- 
fore the words “pain and loss and dis- 
appointment,” we do not greatly im- 
prove our argument, on a basis of fact, 
for an affirmative answer to our ques- 
tion. So long as we hold this hedonis- 
tic or utilitarian view of the ends to be 
preferred for human life, there is 
abundant evidence that the Universe is 
largely engaged in thwarting the at- 
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tainment of just these ends. How then 
can it be called friendly? 

But even the poor and incapable 
friendships of earth, in their higher 
forms, ‘as practised and appreciated by 
the best of men and women, are con- 
cerned for something far more than the 
common pursuit of freedom from pain 
and the increase of happiness. And 
one may be well loth to believe that 
the standard of the Universe, in deter- 
mining its attitude toward men, is 
lower than that of the best prevailing 
among men toward one another. For 
this best human standard has, some- 
how or other, come out of the Uni- 
verse’s Self. According to this stand- 
ard, friendship is the bond which unites 
kindred spirits in genuine and sympa- 
thetic assistance toward the ideals 
cherished by them all. And never has 
it been true that the highest ideals, 
the supreme interests of human en- 
deavor, have been the attainment of 
the maximum of pleasure with the 
minimum of pain. So that the Uni- 
verse may be man’s good friend, even if 
(or even because) it does not care 
chiefly for his leading a life that is 
happy, irrespective of its attitude 
toward, and achievments in, the higher 
ethical and eesthetical ideals. But for 
the mind that does not believe in the 
supreme value of these ideals, and in 
the obligation to strive for their real- 
ization at no inconsiderable cost of 
toil and suffering—indeed, often with- 
out counting cost at all;—there is little 
use in striving to prove the friendliness 
of the Universe by any line of argu- 
ment. 

Given these two conclusions from 
the two related sets of facts,—namely, 
the source and setting of man’s life, 
when conceived of as an orderly whole, 
is conceived of in terms of a larger 
Personal Life; and, this Personal Life 
is not friendly to human longings for 
a life free from pain and toil—we may 
still lift up our question and look at it 
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again from a loftier point of view. And 
now a most remarkable fact of human 
experience throws some softening light 
over its rugged outlines. For there is 
something truly surprising about the 
answer given to it by those who have 
lived their lives in the fullest confi- 
dence in the verity and value of the 
things of the spirit, of the ethical, ss- 
thetical, and religious ideals. The 
testimony of these spirits, when dwell- 
ing upon their own experience as hav- 
ing tested the purifying effect of this 
unfriendly(?) treatment of the Uni- 
verse, is quite uniformly of an encour- 
aging sort. However much they may 
have been diowncast at times by the 
way, they have come at the last to 
count it gain and even joy to have 
failed so frequently and to have suf- 
fered so sadly, if they can see—as they 
quite uniformly think that they can see 
—that these very experiences have 
helped them toward the goal of the 
ideal life. And the attitude which 
the individual takes toward this Uni- 
verse seems to them the essential thing 
about this ideal life. In this one thing 
the tenets of classical Stoicism, the 
quietism of Hindu philosophy, the ex- 
hortations and practices of Buddhism, 
and the faith and life of the religion 
of Jesus, are in complete accord. 
What, then, is the value, as evidence, 
of this testimony? It is from expe- 
rience. It is the collective voice, if 
not of the majority, at least of the good 
few, of those who have suffered much 
at the hands of the Universe, but who 
have ia and through this suffering real- 
ized what they regard as a far greater 
amount of a higher good. They have 
answered the complaint, “Zeus does not 
order these things rightly,” in the 
words of Epictetus: “Why so? Be- 
cause he has made you to be patient? 
Because he has made you to be brave? 
Because he has made them to be no 
evils?” Or, they have heard the words 
of divine suffering: “In the world ye 
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have tribulation: but be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world.” When 
this attitude is fairly won, then the dis- 
position to rail at the world and to 
condemn its conditions of existence 
and of slow and painful progress passes 
away, and is replaced by a disposition 
to admire, to trust, and even to love. 
It is, however, when these good few 
sympathetically contemplate the vast 
number of their brethren, the race at 
large, who either because of their 
greater burden of trouble or inferior 
strength to bear, answer the same 
problem in the spirit of sullen or vio- 
lent revolt, or with an experience of 
increasing darkness rather than light, 
suicide rather than self-surrender, and 
despair rather than resignation or joy, 
that their doubts and difficulties return 
in a yet more perplexing and funda- 
mental way. Is the Universe friendly 
to the race? For my answer to this 
inquiry, I cannot accept the advice of 
Epictetus: “Let not another’s disobe- 
dience to Nature become an ill to you; 
for you were not born to be depressed 
and unhappy with others, but to be 
happy with them.” On the contrary, 
it was perhaps just for the purpose of 
bearing more than my seemingly just 
share of others’ disobedience to Nature 
that I was born. It was not his pri- 
vate woes that drew from Martin 
Luther the audacious question: “My 
God! art Thou dead?” It was the 
weight of vicarious doubt and suffering 
that pierced the darkness of Calvary 
with the cry, “Eli! Eli! lama sabach- 
thani?” 

Is, then, the Universe friendly, not 
simply to the good few, who prefer its 
uplifting discip!ine to any conceivable 
amount of freedom from discomfort, 
disappointed expectations of pleasure, 
and avcessions of pain; but is It 
friendly to the race? Here is where 
the comforting and glad faith of a re- 
ligion of redemption can alone serve to 
answer the question affirmatively. Is 
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there a historical process at work, 
which includes the triumph of all the 
forces that make for the realization of 
humanity’s most cherished ideals? If 
experience says “‘Yes” to this question, 
then faith and hope may say “Yes” to 
the other question. But if “No” to the 
one question, then “No” to the other. 

That such a process is actually at 
work, with the Will of the Universe be- 
hind it, has been for centuries the su- 
preme object of faith, hope, and en- 
deavor, for the highest forms of man’s 
religious consciousness. In confirma- 
tion of this faith and hope, demonstra- 
tion is as yet impossible; polemical dis- 
cussion is of little value; the fact that 
the answer given to it by the religious 
doctrine of redemption has been so long 
existent, so persistent, and progres- 
sively dominant, must be left to speak 
chiefly for itself. But all the higher 
forms of the development of man’s re- 
ligious consciousness are religions of 
redemption. 

This more hopeful and glad answer 
to the query, Is the Universe friendly 
to the race? is, however, not without a 
certain amount of collateral evidence. 
If we understand the profounder mes- 
sage of art, as delivered in far the 
greater number, if not in all, of its 
masterpieces, it is the same essentially 
as the message of the religions of re- 
demption. Take from every form of 
high art what it has won from suffer- 
ing, sorrow, disappointment, and loss, 
and you rob it of its choicest qualities, 
its wurthiest benefits, its profoundest 
ministrations. Indeed, what would be 
left of such art would scarcely be 
worth the saving, even as a means of 
entertainment: and it would be not 
only dull and insipid, but largely inef- 
fective as a means of culture. In mu- 
sic especially, the minor chords are 
abundant; the discords are not infre- 
quent; but the underlying and finally 
dominant harmonies are the most sig- 
nal thing. How does Beethoven, who 
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said of his own music, “It comes from 
the heart, and it must speak to the 
heart,” tell the story in that last and 
great C minor sonata, when the storm 
of passion rises and falls throughout 
the first movement until it yields to the 
spirit of resignation, and the voices of 
the angels are heard aloft as the closing 
strains of the arietta die away. “They 
learn,” said Shelley, of all the greater 
poets, “by suffering what they teach in 
song.” It is tragedy which not only 
reaches the highest form of zsthetical 
literary expression, but also teaches 
the profoundest views as to the con- 
stitution of the World, and of man’s re- 
lations to the World, which can be 
taught by the dramatic art. 

On the whole, then, art says to us: 
Yes, you may surely regard the Uni- 
verse, as I interpret it, to be friendly, 
if you will not ask it to do your bidding 
simply, or chiefly, as a minister of com- 
fort or of pleasure. The Universe is 
indeed friendly to mankind, but in sub- 
tle, intricate, and mysterious ways. 

Even the positive sciences, while 
they cannot be claimed to speak with 
united voice or with much assurance, 
and may, as such, take no interest in 
the moral and religious aspects of our 
question, would seem, on the whole, 
not to be unfavorable to its affirmative 
answer. Do you, students of the world’s 
ongoings from the more material 
points of view—physicists, chemists, 
and biologists—find the Universe on 
the whole friendly to man? And how 
fares the judgment with you sociolo- 
gists and students of human history 
from the evolutionary point of view? 
If asked the question, would not these 
devotees of fact and of generalizations 
well grounded in fact, in case they gave 
any answer at all, take the optimistic 
and hopeful point of view and give the 
answer of optimism and of hope? Af- 
ter all, the cardinal! impressive fact 
remains: the Universe has begotten and 
developed man—his nature as viewed 
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on its ideal side, as well as on its side 
of instinct, appetite, passion, and sus- 
ceptibility to pain and to vice. While 
science cannot vie with religion and 
with art in its ministrations to faith, 
hope, and resignation, it is showing 
more and more—is it not?—how out of 
the loss of the lower comes the higher, 
out of pain comes the improvement of 
the species, out of death comes more 
valuable life. 

Probably, however, in most minds no 
other considerations weigh so heavily 
in favor oz an affirmative answer to 
our inquiry as those derived from the 
consequences that follow upon a nega- 
tive answer. Against a hostile or in- 
different Universe it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain a life of loving 
trust and devotion toward the ideals 
of morals and the essential tenets and 
inspiring cult of true religion. In- 
deed, unless the World be regarded as 
the embodiment or manifestation of Di- 
vine Good-will, religion becomes de- 
graded to a slavish superstition or else 
loses all hold on the reason and con- 
duct of man. Prayer ceases to be spir- 
itual communion, and becomes either 
cowardly or grotesque. Indeed, that 
attitude of filial piety in which the very 
essence of subjective religion has come 
to consist becomes incompatible with a 
rational regard for the facts; what re- 
mains of so-called retigion relapses into 
that lower complex of v2gue fears and 
tremulous questionings, out of which it 
has taken the greater religions of the 
world countless centuries of pain, 
doubt, and struggle to emerge. 

But it will be contended that we 
have no right to construe the Universe 
in terms satisfactory to our hopes and 
fears, when these terms are so different 
from those inexorably dictated to us by 
the plain truth of the facts. And the 
reasonableness of such a contention 
must, in general, be conceded as be- 
yond all doubt. The will to believe 
may, in fact, have much to do with our 
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attitude toward the Universe, but it 
cannot be used to determine what is 
the attitude of the Universe, in fact, to- 
ward the entire race. Let us then face 
with heroic defiance the plain truth 
that agnosticism or negation is the 
only justifiable answer to the query, 
Is the Universe friendly to the race of 
man? . 

But that the Universe is not friendly 
is not a plain truth. And even if it 
must be admitted,—neither is it a plain 
truth that the Universe is friendly,— 
still, what it means to some of the 
dearest interests of man to hold, and 
hold by, this side of the contested ques- 
tion, cannot fail to influence profoundly 
the doubtful mind. Nor is this simple 
arbitrary will, conditioning or dictat- 
ing belief. The rather is it the per- 
sistent demand of reason for a version 
of Reality that shall harmonize with 
its own ideals. 

And where, indeed, do these ideals 
themselves come from, if not out of the 
bosom of Reality? If they were merely 
the products of the fantastic dreaming 
of a few individuals, or of some single 
epoch or age, the case might seem far 
different. But they are not this. They 
are the fruits of the toil and the suffer- 
ing, of the reflective thinking, the in- 
tense craving, the strong crying, the he- 
roic striving of the race in all the 
ages. And of this race every indi- 
vidual is entitled to say: From the 
World I have come, with all that is 
best in me. Shall I believe that the 
Being which has been for me the 
spring of all my well-being, the source 
of all my aspiration, the object of my 
feelings of highest obligation, is satis- 
fied with anything less and lower than 
what, of that which is best, it has be- 
gotten and developed in me? Shall I 
not rather say with Marcus Aurelius, 
“From Thee all things come; in Thee 
all things subsist; to Thee all things 
return? And so I say of the World: 
Dear City of God.” 
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Especially insistent does our query 
become when we consider how its an- 
swer is linked up with the fears and 
hopes of men, projected into the life be- 
yond the death of the body. The pre- 
Kantian rationalistic demonstrations 
of the so-called “natural immortality” 
of the human soul, as possessed of a 
sort of non-posse-mori, have ceased to 
convince the modern mind. The dis- 
coveries of the biological and physiolog- 
ical sciences as to the intimate rela- 
tions between consciousness and organ- 
ism are quite confidently—though, to 
the candid student, unconvincingly— 
urged as a demonstration of the un- 
reality and perishableness of the same 
so-called soul. Thus over against the 
old-time maxim the spirit is honored 
with a non-posse-vivere after the disso- 
lution of the body. The net result of 
all the recent efforts to re-establish the 
doctrine of immortality on a basis of 
experience supplied by communication 
with the departed, has been something 
worse than the disappointment of can- 
did inquirers. It has awakened the 
scorn of the sceptical, and a measure 
of disgust in many of those who were 
formerly only tenderly dubious, while 
longing to be convinced. The array of 
psychological and social arguments, 
which were so skilfully marshalled by 
idealism from the time of Plato down 
to the latest advocate on behalf of 


Christian dogma, sound, to the ear ac- 


customed to weigh evidence in any- 
thing like the scientific manner, rather 
abstract and dreamy, if not hollow and 
sophistical. ; 

Never before, however, did the ma- 
terial and sensuous satisfactions of the 
human soul seem so inadequate. Never 
before have men longed more eagerly 
to know whether they might not hope 
for a life of freedom and friendship, 
better and nobler and more appeasing 
to the soul’s aspirations than aught this 
life affords. Is it too much to say, 
then, that the problem of immortality 
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has become, as never before, involved 
in the question: Is the Universe in- 
deed friendly to man? If No: then 
what reasonable ground for his hope 
of the realization of the vision of. a 
“Dear City of God,” of a “New Jeru- 
salem coming down out of heaven from 
God”? The vision of Elysian fields be- 
yond the setting sun fades away in the 
* daylight of modern science, like the 
dream of the mariners of old. But if 
Yes: then a friendly Universe may per- 
haps be trusted to furnish another ve- 
hicle for the spiritual life,.after the ve- 
hicle for the psychical life has broken 
down. And those who have the expe- 
rience may accept in good faith and 
hope the words of Jesus: “Let not your 
heart be troubled in my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” 

The answer to the third question, 
What follows from this sort of opti- 
mism as to the reasonable and morally 
right attitude of man towards the Uni- 
verse? needs little or no exposition or 
defence. Indeed, what attitude but 
one of reverence, sympathy, affection, 
and obedient co-operation can the rea- 
sonable and good man assume towards 
a friendly Universe? Surely not the 
attitude of soft sentimentality or tol- 
erance of physical and moral evils 
which challenge control and justly 
provoke resistance. For this friendly 
Universe has its awful side of severity, 
its unceasing call for the endurance of 
pain, loss, and self-sacrifice; and for 
the punishment of wrongdoing, and the 
rise only through struggle toward 
higher stages of existence. But 
friends of God and friends of man, so 
far as they can discern, comprehend, 
and follow the Divine pattern, all those 
who believe in the friendliness of the 
Universe are surely compelled to be. 
In the matter of Divine, as of all hu- 
man friendship, the principle, ““We love 
him because he first loved us,” is not 
easy to be broken. 

In a word, the query which Myers 
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proposed in such picturesque fashion is 
the world-old problem of evil in the 
form of a theodicy. The more the 
“goods” of human living increase, and 
the more what is called (oftentimes 
with hypocrisy, often with cynicism, 
oftenest with flippancy) “modern civili- 
zation” advances, the more does the 
consciousness of evil deepen and in- 
crease in thoughtful minds. Thus the — 
demand for relief from life’s burdens, 
theoretical and practical, gains in in- © 
sistency and emphasis. For the ideal 
good, which the higher religions prom- 
ise and expect, the need of humanity 
increases rather than diminishes with 
advancing race-culture. “It is the 
yearning cry,” says Wellhausen, re- 
marking on the dark side of the mod- 
ern world, “that goes through all the 
people; as they advance in civilization, 
they feel the value of the goods they 
have sacrificed for it.” 

We cannot demonstrate. We can- 
not argue so as to retire in shame from 
the field of wordy contest the confirmed 
agnostic or sceptic. But we can 
strengthen faith and encourage hope 
with reasons the intrinsic worth of 
which cannot be for long successfully 
resisted or denied. For some men, 
and they, all things considered, the 
choicest and best of earth, the expe- 
rience of suffering and disappointment 
in their own lives, instead of embitter- 
ing, softens and refines; so that the 
more of this experience they have, 
when its influences mature and its 
fruits ripen, the more they grow in the 
confidence that, toward them at least, 
the World, just because it is God’s 
world, has been really and profoundly 
friendly. 

And when these same souls contem- 
plate, as they must, with sadness, the 
seemingly harsh and ruthless way, not 
to so evident purpose as in their own 
case, the World treats the multitude of 
their fellow-men, they seek a strong- 
hold for their faith in the doctrine and 
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practices of a religion of redemption. 
If the Universe is indeed lifting and 
leading the race toward the goal of a 
redeemed humanity, then toward the 
race, as toward the favored few, this 
Universe is really and profourdly 
friendly. 

This confidence once gained in the 
truthfulness of an affirmative answer 
to our question, the other essential 
tenets of morality and religion, and the 
life of conduct in the pursuit of the 
ideals of morals and religion, become 
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reasonable to hold, and relatively easy 
to achieve. Of him who attains this 
confidence at whatever cost, it shall be 
said: This man “shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season; 
his leaf also shall not wither, and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 
And if he cannot depart this life with 
a triumphant vision for the future, he 
is at least entitled to have placed upon 
his tombstone, “I have lived and loved 
and labored. All is well.” 
George Trumbull Ladd. 
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Watchman! What of the night? A 
restless night, with gusts of wind 
booming up from nowhere so suddenly 
and so briefly that it seems as if a 
great cathedral door were opening in- 
termittently, and letting the gale rush 
in amongst the craggy naves and aisles 
of the kopjes. Clang! the door is to 
again; a million little echoes remaining 
behind in the suddenly restored quiet, 
whinny faintly up amongst the pinna- 
cles and rustle over the floors. Never 
still, this night, though between the 
blasts the heart of all the Universe 
seems to have stopped beating, so utter 
is the hush. But the flattened grass 
and the _ strained mimosa bough 
straighten themselves again with a 
subdued crackle, far down in the val- 
ley the sound of the swollen spruit 
growls up once more like the roll of a 
distant train, and ahead, deep in the 
very bosom of the night, fifty leagues 
of grass, a hundred hills, a thousand 
kloofs, all Africa, seems to be settling 
down to rest again, with countless 
hummings eddying in the wake of that 
last rus) of wind. An unhappy thing 
is Night, the tragedy of the drama of 
Nature. Has any one ever beheld it 
coming on without sadness, or awaked 
in the midst of it without alarm? 


Every man at some time has had his 
soul buried in Night for a moment, 
maybe on a ship at sea, or down in a 
wooded valley, or even in the empty 
street of a sleeping city, and when he 
has dug it up again has found it lapped 
in something very much more like hor- 
ror than Peace. 

On this particular gusty night ten 
thousand men, nearly all asleep, a few 
dead, lay in open order, sprinkled out 
at regular intervals along the ridge of 
a mountain. Both dead and alive, 
sleeping and waking, lay as still as a 
row of corbels along a Gothic parapet, 
and almost as grotesque, for both the 
sleeps of civilized men are particularly 
hideous in face and attitude. Did Ho- 
mer’s sightless eyes close in slumber 
with that imbecile droop at the angles; 
and slaughtered Hector, did he drop 
with the leer and contortion of a clown 
at the circus? So these ten thousand 
slept and grew cold amongst the 
stones, the aerial shouting and the sud- 
den stabs of calm equally unnoticed. 
The dead stiffened like drying plaster, 
each in the pose in which he had been 
struck down. The living were scarcely 
more motionless; only their flesh crept 
and shuddered at the sticky touch of 
damp underclothing, of steaming boots 
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and socks, things which take the cour- 
age from a man more surely than the 
bursting of a shell. Beside each lay a 
rifle so rusty that it looked fitter for 
the scrap-heap of a marine store dealer 
than the field of battle. For this was 
a battle in the New Style, and these 
ten thousand unclean sleepers were 
fighting as certainly as if they had been 
swinging the bayonet and blaspheming 
body to body with the enemy, instead 
of snoring and sighing five hundred 
black yards away from him down be- 
low the ridge line. It was a battle, 
and not a first-nighter either. Five 
days ago there had been a march from 
a sunny, mimosa-scented camp some- 
where in the Elysian Fields,—a march 
so sudden that the officers ran to pa- 
rade with their breast-pockets bulging 
with the letters of the just arrived 
mail, and read them with bent heads 
when the march began, stumbling out 
of step at the heads of their companies, 
to the extreme annoyance of the lead- 
ing sections of fours, the men of which 
winked at each other when the Cap- 
tain grew so dreamy over a certain fat 
manuscript, filling many leaflets of pale 
blue linen paper,—so dreamy that he 
held an unlighted match to an unfilled 
pipe, and thereafter smoked nothing for 
an hour as he strode along. 

But soon dreams and winking alike 
had fled, with all other pleasant things, 
from the line of march. Heat and dust 
came instead, and the agonies of fa- 
tigue and thirst, the torment of heavy 
straps and buckles grating, grating, 
grating interminably against the same 
sore inches of flesh, the blow of hard 
boots against the samne aching toe, the 
pressure uf the helmet upon the same 
throbbing spot on the temples. The 
sun rose higher and hotter, piercing 
like a fiery sword the fog of dust 
which enveloped the column. The 
maize crackled like green flames on 
either side of the track; the open veld 
beyond glared fiercely, burning through 
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the rough boots as if it hid a furnace; 
the dry river-beds sent up eddies of 
scorching sand, though there was no 
wind, and the dancing whorls seemed 
to contain their own motive power; the 
tops of the kopjes stared pitilessly out 
over the burning air, which, shimmer- 
ing up from the kloofs below, made 
their granite bulk tremble like shaken 
gauze. It had been a long and evil 
march, which had dragged the army, 
sick with exhaustion, to the underfeat- 
ures of the mountains which, seen from 
the camping-ground, had seemed so 
smoothly blue and sheer. Here they 
were, close ahead, not blue any more, 
but brown and scarred; no longer 
sheer, but leaning in terraces back 
frum the muddle of forested hillocks 
which tossed about their feet. It was 
amongst this tumble of trees and gul- 
lies that the cavalry advance-guard had 
first run into the enemy, when the in- 
fantry was still some miles behind. 
Starting with a sort of firework splut- 
ter from here, there, anywhere, out of 
the jungle, the shooting had gradually 
developed into a steady tattoo, swelling 
as it receded before the persistent skir- 
mishing of the now dismounted troop- 
ers, until a formidable unison, roliing 
across three miles of front, disclosed 
the first tier of a hostile position which 
stepped, in a series of shelves, up to 
the crest-line showing black and ragged 
against the steel-blue sky. As evening 
fell, and the firing, dying with the light, 
began to dance in runnels of red sparks 
from the mountain shadows, the army 
shook itself out into battle formation 
across the heated plain below. A weary 
job this, after a long march, imposing 
more stumbling miles on the troops 
who had to form the extended flanks. 
Night was far spent when the last of 
them, struggling over dark and broken 
country, had reached their positions. 
Drenched with sweat, throbbing with 
fatigue and faint with hunger, the si- 
lent men flung themselves down with 
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a clatter, the majority too weary even 
to lighten their haversacks of the bread 
and beef which, wrapped in dirty pa- 
per, had joggled all day, in tune with 
their steps, amongst pipes, tobacco, 
rags, spare socks, and old letters, the 
precious, uncleanly litter which takes 
the place of home with soldiers in the 
field. Then a few short hours of si- 
lence, in which the sweat cooled to a 
bitter chill, the boots hardened on the 
blistered feet, and every little fold of 
clothing became a ragged file. For all 
the stillness there is little sleep in a 
bivouac under arms after the first hour 
or so. One by one the men are awak- 
ened by the cold, and though they lie 
ns motionless as before, many wide, 
troubled eyes, like those of a suffering 
animal, will look into yours should you 
steal down the prone ranks by the light 
of the moon or lantern. It is a re- 
lief when, an hour before dawn, there 
is a general rousing, though it is an op- 
pressed and furtive return to life that 
of an army which has not slept well in 
the presence of the enemy. There is 
a strict order abroad—“No noise’’—but 
it is unnecessary. Few wish to talk; 
there is a little quiet munching of the 
bread and beef, a little stir and stum- 
bling as the “orderly men” return, each 
festooned with a score of his comrades’ 
water-bottles which he has filled at a 
neighboring trickle, a little more stir 
as the soldiers fall in; a subdued “num- 
bering off,” raised a semitone here and 
there by the blunderings of the inevit- 
able softy whom half a century of cam- 
paigning would never teach his place in 
the ranks or his number when he gets 
there. Just as dawn breaks in a slit 
of peacock-blue over the black ridges 
ahead, the army is ready for battle, 
and the battle begins. It begins with 
a scattered, crackling advance through 
the tangled under-features below the 
mountain, through which the men fight 
their way like beaters in a pheasant 
cover, bursting through the thickets, 
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whipped by twigs and torn by thorns, 
falling into ditches and hollows, clam- 
bering up sudden hillocks and brambly 
banks, bumping into trees, sometimes 
actually held immovable, in spite of 
their struggles, in the grip of a knot of 
creepers, whilst leaves and twigs spin 
and whistle, and trunks and branches 
thud and drem at the lashing blows of 
a sleet of bullets falling steeply. Some 
invisible field-guns open rapidly upon 
the brakes, the trees strip under the 
shrapnel as if shredded by fire, hurri- 
canes seem to whirl their woody frag- 
ments into the quiet air, whilst blazing 
fireballs in the shape of “common-shell” 
pounce screaming into the bushes and 
rend them with a thousand red-hot 
splinters. Not many men are hit, for 
the attack is as invisible as the de- 
fence, but those who are struck fall 
unhappily enough, headlong into bram- 
ble holes, or hanging like drying clothes 
over bushes too stiff to let them 
through. It is impossible to see more 
than a yard or two on either side, and 
it can only be conjectured who has just 
howled like a whipped dog somewhere 
on the right of the company, or who 
it is has been left, sobbing and retching 
in a little overgrown pit behind the cen- 
tre. The stretcher-bearers, blundering 
along in rear, listen intently for such 
sounds amidst the uproar, and often 
circle laboriously more than once 
around the lair of a sufferer before 
they find him, or what is left of him. 
They have many strange experiences 
these chiffoniers of the field. One pair, 
stooping to lift a crumpled figure, find 
themselves suddenly attacked with de 
moniac strength and ferocity by a crea- 
ture with nothing human about it but 
its clothes, a creature which after a 
short and brutal struggle with its ben- 
efactors falls headlong to the ground 
again, and with a long howl, dies." 
Another couple, who are just bringing 
their burden into the field hospital, 
1A fact. 
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grumble audibly at the waste of their 
long and dangerous tramp from the 
front, when a spent bullet, dropping 
perpendicularly from a great height, 
perforates the exact centre of their 
patient’s forehead with no more sound 
than a pencil thrust into bread.* 
Meanwhile the enemy having yielded 
up, as he had always intended, the 
skirts of his position, or “line of ob- 
servation,” has coagulated on the real 
crest, or “line of resistance,” and will 
budge no farther. It is curious to 
watch the invariable effect of this in a 
widespread battle. Advancing against 
a retreating foe, when prolonged over 
many hours, becomes so much a habit 
that only the most terrible challenge 
will often bring the attacking force to 
the halt; and this not from enthusiasm, 
for there is mighty little of that in the 
presence of the small-bore bullet, but 
from the carelessness or callousness in- 
duced by fatigue. The consequence is 
that from out of a line ‘of attack, 
“brought to” and thickening before a 
standing enemy, there are sure to be a 
number of disconnected and spasmodic 
little rushes forward, made usually by 
fresh arrivals, which in a few moments 
may easily double the casualties of the 
day. In fact, a general in such a po- 
sition with whom all has hitherto been 
going well, will do well to prepare 
his soul for one or two little tragedies 
towards evening, such as a company or 
two cut up or “missing,” or a battalion 
getting itself into such a fix that, there 
being such things as evening papers, 
the whole of his tactics for to-morrow 
must be altered to rescue the cast- 
aways. Such incidents had not been 
wanting in the action sketched above. 
There was scarcely a regiment but had 
quite a number of men and officers un- 
accountably absentee, supposed to have 
gone forward in the gathering dark- 
ness, but not unaccountably invisible 
to the patrols which could only crawl 
2 A fact. 
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a little ahead flat on their stomachs, 
in extreme danger from the rifles of 
both sides. Such meagre reports as 
came in were very little comforting. 
“*’Ave found Lootenant Smith, sir; I 
knowd ‘im by ’is ring.” —“Beg pardon, 
sir, the ’ole of my section, sir, is lyin’, 
most of ‘em wounded, close up agin’ 
the enemy's. trench; they wants to know 
what is the orders, sir.” Even when 
the main body sinks to silence for the 
night, shoulder to shoulder on the bare 
ground, there is quite a bustle out in 
the gloom in front of them. Single 
shots, single bursts of shots, faint calls, 
the clink and sparks of boots on stones, 
the rustle of creeping forms, the yellow 
wink of a match lighted and instant'y 
extinguished, every now and then, one 
would swear it, a sob, once and again 
a shriek; occasionally, too, a general 
alarm, caused by the stumble of a sen- 
try, by the startled shout of a dream- 
ing soldier, by the blundering appear- 
ance of a knot of stragglers, by nothing 
at all. Once there is a regular tur- 
moil, which only just stops short of a 
panic. Down the slope, amongst the 
silent bivouacs of the supports and re- 
serves, a span of sixteen oxen, their 
drivers either killed or bolted, have 
been standing harnessed to their wagon 
for hours, pathetic, patient, and motion- 
less, as is their wont, but with terror 
slowly mantling to a whirlwind in their 
dull heads. Suddenly they give way; 
without a sign of warning, as if lashed 
by a single fierce whip-stroke, the great 
team bounds forward in unison, and 
with a roar of fear thunders away 
over the acres of sleeping men, the pon- 
derous wagon bounding behind, splin- 
tering against every boulder, and fling- 
ing on every side fragments of itself 
and its load. Scarcely less in unison 
the startled troops leap to their feet, 
many still asleep as they spring. There 
are shouts of “the enemy.” Piercing 
yells arise from some who are run 
over; others, rushing as they think 
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from the track of the peril, either rush 
into it or spread confusion amongst 
their comrades. For twenty minutes 
the whole valley seethes with disorder, 
during which the troops of the front 
line lie apprehensively to their arms, 
fearing that they are surrounded; 
whilst the offending wagon, hurling it- 
self at length into a water-course, 
comes to rest in a hideous welter of 
splinters and mangled beasts.’ 

All the above narration, so large a 
slice of a “short story,” would be very 
bad art had it, as it would seem, noth- 
ing to do with Patrick Brade. But as 
a matter of fact it had much to do with 
that private soldier of the West Mayo 
Regiment, for, as with the stampeding 
oxen, these events were rapidly produc- 
ing a crisis in his soul. 

The West Mayos, a battalion com- 
posed almost entirely of excitable 
youngsters driven from their native 
bogs by want and what they deemed 
oppression, shared in double measure 
every ill, as they would have similarly 
magnified every success, of the force of 
which they were a unit. And there 
was, as has been seen, much ill. The 
nerves and bodies, even of the imper- 
turbable south British regiments, the 
Warmshires and the Royal Arables, for 
instance, were at the verge of endur- 
ance. Apart from the discomforts, the 
alarums and excursions, there was a 
feeling abroad that the “show was be- 
ing badly run,” and this is even more 
depressing than fear or starvation to 
soldiers who have almost to a man 
passed the Fifth Standard of the 
State Schools. Another warning, there- 
fore, to the General Officer of to-day. 
Let him remember that his men are 
thinking, half-bakedly thinking, scrutin- 
izing him and his operations by the dim 
light of primary education, weighing 
their own chances in the wavering bal- 
ance of each moment, and casting up 
their own value by the faked assess- 
3 This incident is & fact, 
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ment of their local Cleon. Let him 
therefore be very wary of his troops, 
not in the heat of the fight—for there, 
please the Lord, the smeary veneer 
will melt and vanish as of yore, re- 
vealing the man beneath—but in the ex- 
hausting intervals between fights, when 
efficiency burns low, and there is time 
for what in the rank-and-file of human- 
ity passes for “thought.” Here was 
such an occasion, and the West Mayos, 
as has been said, from constitutional 
causes, were in rather worse mental 
fettle than any other corps, the dullest 
of which lay somewhat desponding 
and distrustful along the windy ridges. 
And by far the unhappiest man in the 
West Mayo was this same Patrick 
Brade. Naturally of fierce and 
gleomy temper, a Kelt ruined by gen- 
erations of intemperance, suffering, and 
political anger amounting almost to 
madness, he had at this juncture ad- 
ditional reason for being at his worst. 
Secretly sympathizing with the enemy 
because they were the enemy, he hated 
the war; he hated the discipline, the en- 
forced obedience to orders which 
brought but danger and discomfort to 
himself,—in short, there was nothing 
connected with military service which 
he did not hate. But most of all he 
hated his own Captain, one Maguire of 
Ballaclanish, and this for a variety of 
reasons. In the first place, Maguire 
was the son of the agent to whom 
Brade’s family had for forty years 
owed their agrarian grudges, until a 
bullet from behind a wall had laid the 
stern old man low. The boy Maguire 
bad been his father’s usual companion 
on his rides and drives about the wild 
west Irish estate, the spectator, and, in 
the eyes of the peasantry, part author 
by inheritance, of their woes. But 
apart from this, Maguire was undoubt- 
edly a bad officer. Of ungovernable 
temper, ill brought up and unversed in 
the restraints of a gentleman, in bar- 
racks he harassed his men with nag- 
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ging, in the field confused them by Bull 
of Bashan orders, and angered them by 
vituperations addressed by name, than 
which private soldiers hold no insult 
more grievous. And none had been 
more often the target of the officer’s 
bolts than Brade, whose natural stnpid- 
ity conspiring with his lack of zeal led 
him invariably to misinterpret orders 
which were, in truth, usually obscurely 
delivered by Maguire, under the com- 
mon delusion that plans so clear to 
himself, their deviser, must be patvnt 
to all who had to carry them out. 
Brade, in fact, had become his Cap- 
tain’s butt, and thence, by a process 
of devolution frequent enough in such 
cases, the butt of any one who desired 
to rid himself safely of either a joke 
or a curse, For the man was no hero. 
Bodies created in an orgy of overproof 
spirits, and thereafter nurtured mainly 
on inferior potatoes, are not the 
chosen dwelling-places of valor. And 
a bully or a practical joker was all the 
safer with Brade, because the latter 
had long since come to assign every in- 
sult or act of oppression not to its im- 
mediate or momentary author, but to 
Maguire. Gradually, in fact, the 
thought had shaped itself in Brade’s 
mind that were his captain to be cut 
off, the troubles of which he was the 
root would necessarily vanish with him. 
This idea had existed only in general 
form as a consummation ardently to 
be desired, until on this very day the 
Devil, keen watcher for the souls of 
men, had shot a startling hint which in 
an instant found its mark. It had 
happened that during the skirmishing 
a rifle accidentally let off by a stum- 
bling soldier had sent a bullet scream- 
ing close past the cheek of Maguire, 
who was leading—so close that it 
stroked the soft flesh like a feather as 
it passed. The incident had been ob- 
Served but by three persons,—by the 
horror-struck offender himself, of 
course by Maguire, whose volley of 
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abuse went far to banish the shooter's 
regret, and by Brade. Even in that re- 
sounding din, a suffocating silence 
seemed to fall upon the scene. The 
blazing sunshine, the khaki figures, the 
crackling mimosas, the dusty belching 
of the shrapnel, all faded in an instant 
from his gaze, and in their place ap- 
peared a pallid, moonlight night, a jag- 
ged-topped stone wall bounding a coun- 
try road, 2 knot of cowering figures, 
and finally the form of an old, white- 
bearded man toppling sideways from a 
shying horse. Why not? As the father 
had fallen, so let the son fall, a victim 
of his victims. Twice Brade’s rifle 
went to his shoulder and peeped 
through the scrub, twice the sights 
wobbled on the officer’s back between 
the collar and the brown-belted waist; 
twice it fell again, shaking so violently 
that the sling-rings rattled against the 
hard walnut. Murder, mainly because 
of the definiteness of it, is a terrible job 
to a man who has never in his life per- 
formed a single complete, decisive, and 
irrevocable action, one with no single 
loophole or might-have-been about it. 
Besides, a miss or a wounding shot 
would be fatal, even a kill might re- 
coil on his own head. The thickets 
were full of men; had he been noticed? 
Murphy, blundering up alongside, cer- 
tainly looked queerly at him, and there 
Was an ominous sound in the Color- 
Sergeant’s “Now, Brade, get on!” and 
a terrible feeling in his heavy hand as 
the N.C.O., passing along the company 
to beat up the laggards, pushed him 
for an instant by the shoulder. Brade 
ventured no more that day, though his 
eyes were seldom off Maguire. After 
a time the officer’s broad back seemed 
to become the only object in the field 
for him. He could have sworn that 
a painted target, like that at the 200 
yards practice-butt, appeared on it, 
with outer and inner rings complete, 
and a little black three-inch bull’s-eye 
just in the hollow between the shoul- 
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ders. Brade was a good shot; he had 
often reeled off his “possible” at just 
such a mark. He felt he could not 
miss it; if only he dared! But he only 
gazed, and at nightfall lay down with 
his brain on fire. He slept not at all, 
unless that were sleep in which his 
eyes stared incessantly along a dark 
tube a hundred yards long at a round 
black spot which every now and then 
turned white as the marker’s disc cov- 
ered it, signalling “a bull!” He could 
not miss. He scarcely heard the sing- 
ing gusts. During the alarm caused 
by the stampeding wagon he was al- 
most the only man of the force who 
remained on the ground. Only once 
did he start, and that was when, in 
the quiet succeeding the turmoil, 
Maguire’s rough voice rose in abuse as 
he herded his scattered company to- 
gether. The bull’s-eye became bigger, 
the long tube longer. He could not 
miss; nor would he. 

Dawn, usually the quietest moment 
of a battlefield, is also the most intense, 
for much may have happened in the 
night, and both sides are sure to have 
been waiting for it, to peer warily at 
the other’s dispositions. So peering, 
the scouts of the attack suddenly dis- 
covered a band of the enemy who, hav- 
ing mistimed the daylight as they stole 
forward to reconnoitre, dared not fall 
back, but lay pressed to the ground 
amongst the rocks close in front. As 
usual, their numbers were much exag- 
gerated, and a somewhat alarming re- 
port reached the brigadier as he was 
about to attempt his morning wash in 
a disused beef-tin. 

Very soon a staff-officer, his horse’s 
hoofs striking fireworks in the half 
light, galloped up to the foot of the 
West Mayo’s crest-line, and inquired 
for the Colonel, ‘Good morning, sir; 
a nice morning. The West Mayos will 
charge, sir!’ The Colonel is taken by 
surprise. Charging, unseen by him 
since ’78, had been completely banished 











from his philosophy in this sneaky, 
crawling campaign. He did not quite 
know how to set about it,—whether 
merely to “pass the word,” or to hurl 
himself, shouting, at the head of his 
men, sword in hand, pointing to vic- 
tory or Westminster Abbey. The lat- 
ter seemed in that silence a too noisy, 
eke too “gallery” thing to do; too like 
a picture withal, and too unlike Colonel 
the Honorable Dennis Byrne of the 
Land and Sea Services Club, Pall Mall. 
So he passed the word to the Adjutant, 
who, equally posed, did his best to dis- 
tribute it amongst as many of the Cap- 
tains of the front line as he could reach. 
He omitted, however, to say what was 
to be charged, and, as few had been 
made aware of the proximity of the 
enemy, the result was merely a ragged, 
unenthusiastic, silent run forward by 
perhaps 150 men out of the whole line 
lying along the crest. 

Nothing particular being in sight the 
advance soon hesitated, then stopped, 
and the men dropped to éarth in the 
open. Now the enemy, who, pressed 
flat as flounders to the earth, had been 
momentarily expecting an overwhelm- 
ing onrush, in their relief at this 
meagre display did a foolish thing. 
They opened fire on the exposed de- 
tachment, and in an instant the charm 
was broken. A yell of “Charge!” 
“Charge!” “Charge!” broke from the si- 
lent main body behind. 

A thousand yellow helmets bounced 
up against the sky, and, like a pack of 
wolves, the Irish came storming across 
the flat, poured over both friendly and 
hostile detachments, and rolled on 
howling straight for the enemy’s main- 
work behind. For a_ space the 
trenches, taken by surprise, were si- 
lent; then a crack like the rending of a 
cliff burst in the faces of the assault. 
The irregular line, gapped by losses, 
Splintered and checked before it, and 
began to drift about in groups, some 
sideways, some forward, the men 
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shooting incessantly whichever way 
they ran. In the van, shouting fiercely, 
strode Maguire, a noble figure. He 
was almost alone, for he had far out- 
stripped all of his more heavily 
weighted men-—all but one. Close be- 
hind him scuttled a bent, bobbing fig- 
ure. It was Brade, and had there 
been in that pandemonium any one to 
note, it would have appeared marvel- 
lous how he kept pace with his officer, 
seeing that he continually dropped on 
the knee to fire a shot—a shot not 
snapped wildly as the others were do- 
ing, but carefully sighted. Had there, 
again, been any to hear, the great sob 
which followed each discharge would 
have had a peculiar sound, even in a 
scene where most men make strange 
noises. 

To himself Brade seemed still to be 
asleep. He was conscious of nothing 
about him save a neat round target seen 
through a V-shaped slip of blued steel, 
and, as in dreams, everything seemed 
powerless and worrying. His bullets 
must be made of dough, his powder of 
sawdust, for the little bull’s-eye seemed 
strangely hard to hit. Would Maguire 
never drop? Ah! the back-sight had 
shifted, he was shooting too high. An- 
other round,—the officer flung up his 
arms with a scream and fell forward 
on his face, a kick or two like that of 
a swimmer, and he stirred no more. 
And Brade, too, flinging away his rifle, 
sank to the ground, babbling and shud- 
dering like a demented child. Soon af- 
ter silence fell upon the field, for the 
enemy, not waiting for close quarters, 
had evacuated their position, and were 
already invisible when the troops 
jumped like hurdlers over the earthen 
parapet and down into the messy, 
smelly drain, such as a trench soon be- 
comes under fire. In the wake of the 
assault the stretcher-bearers began to 
wander about, and it was not long be- 
fore Brade’s twitching body attracted 
the attention of a pair of them. The 
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man, pressed face downwards, gripping 
at the earth with his nails, showed all 
the signs of one badly wounded, and 
the bearers, depositing their litter be- 
side him, prepared to lift him in, pay- 
ing little heed at first—for they were 
well used to such sounds—to his inter- 
minable muttering. When they gently 
turned him over to look for his hurt, 
hardened as they were to wrecked hu- 
manity, they started at the look on 
Brade’s face. But there was not a 
sign of blood, and the bearers began to 
think that they were wasting their time 
on one of those cases, not new to them, 
of men maddened by fear or fury at 
the crisis of an attack. “Wot’s up?” 
they demanded. “I’ve got ’im, got ‘im, 
got ’im,” chattered Brade; “got ’im!” he 
suddenly roared in their faces, “got im, 
I tell ye!” and he sprang to his feet, the 
bearers backing in alarm. “Got ’em, 
you mean,” growled one of them. “Got 
the D.T.’s, J should say. Got ’oo, you 
silly blighter?” “Why, Maguire, av 
coorse,” replied Brade in a puzzled 
voice; “phwat other should I get? I’ve 
shot ’im clane and clever between the 
shoulders and there ’e lies.” The three 
men moved across to the body of the 
fallen officer. Sure enough, a terrible 
wound gaped in the middle of the 
back, a wound more like the smash of 
a bayonet-thrust than the puncture of 
a small-bore bullet. “Yes, I’ve got 
"im, sure,” muttered Brade, looking 
down on his work with a smile. With 
one accord the two bearers closed 
quietly on him and took him each by an 
arm. “What did yer down ’im for?” 
asked one of them, “and in the Lord’s 
name what with. Yon was never the 
work of one of our snivvellin’ bullets?” 
“Because I hated him, and he me,” an- 
swered Brade steadily, “and the holy 
Saints themselves must have cast that 
bullet, for I swear ’twas but one out 
of me magazine.” 

. The General ordered a drum-head 
court martial—not a usual nor a very 
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wise thing to do, as a rule, for justice is 
about the only debt that is paid the 
better by leisurely liquidation. But 
the crime had got about the army like 
wildfire, it was inconvenient to send 
the prisoner back along an insecure 
line of communication to the distant 
base, and in any case Brade made not 
the least pretence of innocence. He 
was in due course condemned to death; 
and just about the moment when, dur- 
ing a truce two days later, his victim 
was being buried, he himself fell back 
riddled with a dozen bullets into his 
nameless grave behind the bivouacs. 
Since the deed he had shown not a 
trace either of contrition or fear. His 
last request had been for a pipe of to- 
bacco. “D’ye think there will be to- 
bacco in heaven?’ he had asked of the 
corporal of his escort. “What’s that 
to you? You’re not going there!” the 
N.C.O., a gentleman ranker with a turn 
of wit, had neatly replied. 

Searcely had the firing party—a 
dozen paie-faced youngsters, not one of 
whom but prayed that not every bullet 
had found its billet, so that he, at least 
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might think for the rest of his days 
that he had missed,—scarcely had they 
lowered their rifles, when an officer 
came galloping headlong from the front, 
violently reined in his horse, and flung 
himself from the saddle. “Is the man 
shot?” he shouted excitedly to the sub- 
altern in charge of the execution. The 
young officer pointed silentiy to the 
empty ground, above which nothing 
but a boot projected. “Good Lord!” 
groaned the newcomer. “He was in- 
nocent, he didn’t shoot Maguire. The 
surgeon up on the hill has been exam- 


ining the dead before burial, passing - 


‘em as qualified, you know, and he has 
discovered that poor old Maggie wasn’t 
hit from behind at all, but from the 
front—the fools might have known 
that a bullet only makes such an awful 
hole where it comes out! Besides, he 
has actually found the bullet in the 
poor chap’s clothes, and it isn’t our pat- 
tern at all, but one of the enemy’s; it 
lost all its way in his body, and just 
dropped clear! O! Thank the Lord / 
wasn’t a member of that Court Mar- 
tial!” 
Linesman. 





One of the effects of the coal strike 
which certainly will produce the most 
remarkable consequences, and which 
equally certainly has not been taken 
into full calculation by the miners, is 
the fact that the thinking powers of 
millions of consumers of coal have been 
suddenly and strongly devoted to the 
problem of getting rid of the necessity 
of buying coal in the future. Every in- 
dustry of which coal has hitherto been 
the life-blood, every business which is 
dependent upon steam-driven engines, 
every private person who has felt the 
pinch of paying more and more for 
house and kitchen coal year after year, 
and at last has found his supplies cut 
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off altogether, has become suddenly 
and deeply interested in the question 
of finding a fuel which can be used as 
a substitute. And the importance of 
that fact arises from another, which 
is that there are without any doubt 
vast supplies of other forms of fuel 
available. Time and ingenuity alone 
are needed in order to avail ourselves 
of them, and ingenuity is apt to be 
spurred into rapid action when time 
presses. It will assuredly devise a 
means for utilizing, for instance, to a 
far greater extent than hitherto, the 
enormous oil supplies of Russia and 
America. At the present day the oil- 
fields of the world are only partially de- 
























veloped. The supplies of oil which 
they contain have not been, perhaps 
cannot be, calculated; they are cer- 
tainly immense. There may be and 
probably are other large oil-bearing 
areas besides those which are already 
being worked. There are without 
doubt numberless possibilities of im- 
provement in methods of obtaining oil 
from the existing oilfields. When these 
possibilities are developed, and when 
the resources of oil at our disposal! all 
over the world are realized, it may hap- 
pen that the methods of some of our 
chief industries will be completely 
changed. We may no longer need 
coal as we need it now. We may be 
to-day standing at the beginning of a 
new era in the history of the world. It 
may be that the English coal strike of 
1912 will be regarded by the historian 
of the future as definitely ending the 
age of coal and introducing the age of 
petroleum. 

In an interesting little volume just 
published, entitled “The Coming of Pe- 
troleum” (Curtis, Gardner and Co., 2s. 
6d. net), some striking facts and figures 
have been collected dealing with the 
supplies of petroleum which are known 
to exist, and the possibilities of using 
oil for various industrial purposes. An 
account is given of some of the largest 
of the fountain wells, or gushers, or 
spouters, as they are called, which have 
yielded oil in Mexico, California, and 
Russia. Of the four fountains de- 
scribed none has been brought wholly 
under control, the force of the uprush 
of oil being too violent for the appli- 
ances available for “capping,” or shut- 
ting in the flow, so that, as a rule, the 
bulk of the oil has been lost. One of 
these fountains, the Lake View Well, 
in California, started in 1910, and 


spouted for over fifteen months. It 
has been estimated to have produced 
1,000,000 tons of oil, of which about 
half was saved, and at one time it was 
An 


Yielding over 10,000 tons per day. 
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interesting point in regard to this well 
is that the company which started bor- 
ing for oil ran out of funds when they 
had reached a depth of 1,800 feet, when 
another company took up the work and 
at a depth of 2,222 feet struck one of 
the most prolific “gushers” in the 
world. Of another huge “gusher,” at 
Portrero del Llano, in Mexico, the ca- 
pabilities have not yet been calculated. 
It belongs to the Mexican Eagle Com- 
pany, and was “capped” in 1910, but 
has not yet been allowed to give its full 
flow of oil. It is supposed to have pro- 
duced as yet about 600,000 tons of oil, 
most of which was lost while the well 
was “loose.” Early in the present 
year, before the full flow could be con- 
trolled, the fountain was made to send 
about 45,000 barrels (about 6,000 tons) 
per day into a vast sump hole, and 
5,000 barrels were pumped along pipes 
to the coast for storage and shipment. 
It has now been firmly “capped,” -and 
is allowed to give only a few thousand 
barrels a day; but it was recently al- 
lowed to “perform” for the benefit of 
some visitors, and flowed at the rate of 
over 100,000 barrels, or about 15,000 
tons per day. 

The expense of boring for one of 
these “gushers” and getting it under 
control naturally varies with the depth 
at which oil is “struck” and the 
strength of the uprush from the bed. 
In many of the oilfields the oil lies in 
sand, among strata which for purposes 
of general description may be compared 
in shape to rolling waves. The oil-sand 
stratum, originally horizontal, has been 
compressed by the cooling of the 
earth’s crust into arches and troughs, 
and the result has been that the gas 
in the stratum, as the lightest of its 
components, has collected in the crests 
of the arches or waves, the water, as 
the heaviest, has collected in the 
troughs, and the oil-sand lies on the 
flanks. When the drill which is sunk 
through the overlying strata reaches 
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the oil-sand, the pressure of the gas 
forces the oil up the drill, and the for- 
tunate driller has struck his “gusher.” 
But, of course, he may spend large 
sums before he has his reward. The 
oil-sand stratum may lie deep or shal- 
low. He may be unlucky enough to 
start boring where no oil lies. He may 
have to drill through hard or soft sub- 
stance. In Louisiana, Texas, and parts 
of California a well may be drilled for 
as little as £200, while in another part 
of California as much as £30,000 has 
been spent on a single well. The average 
price of boring a Russian oil-well to a 
depth of 2,000 feet, including engine, 
derrick, and outfit, is about £5,000; but 
in Russia, as elsewhere, experience is 
teaching better and cheaper ways of 
boring and methods by which greater 
depths can be reached; and as new oil- 
sand strata have been found by boring 
through oil-sands already worked out, it 
would be difficult to guess the depth at 
which oil may be expected to be found 
in the future. Here, again, the poten- 
tialities of the existing oilfields cannot 
be calculated with any approximation 
to certainty. 

The possibilities of using these vast 
quantities of oil as a substitute for coal 
seem to unfold themselves along two 
main lines with subsidiary issues. One 
subsidiary issue of great importance is 
the use of petrol gas instead of coal 
gas for lighting purposes. But the 
two main lines on which it seems cer- 
tain that development will take place 
are the use of oil as fuel and the em- 
ployment of oil-driven engines. There 
has never been any doubt as to the ad- 
vantages which oil possesses over coal 
for heating the boilers of a steamship. 
The reason why it has not been more 
generally adopted has been due to the 
lack of a regular supply. Oil takes up 
much less space than coal, there are no 
ashes and no smoke, it is infinitely 
cleaner, its capacity for heating is 
greater, it requires far less labor, and 
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a ship could take in supplies of oil 
much faster than coal. It has been 
calculated that instead of about one- 
third of the crew of a battleship being 
required to attend the boilers, as is the 
case when coal is used to raise steam, 
thirty men would be sufficient for a 
ship carrying oil. But even these possi- 
bilities of using oil for fuel become al- 
most inconsiderable when they are 
compared with the possibilities of oil- 
driven engines—engines, that is, which 
produce motive-power by consuming 
petroleum inside a cylinder by explo- 
sion. These engines have, of course, 
become familiar in a small form to 
everybody through the motor car, but 
vastly more powerful engines are now 
being built, developing 5,000, 6,000, and 
8,000 horse power. The F.1.A.T. Com- 
pany of Turin are actually building an 
oil engine of 12,000 horse power. There 
is a further development of the oil en- 
gine in the form of oil which can be 
used. Motor-car engines consume 
petrol, which is a refined oil, but these 
new large engines will run on heavy 
or even on crude oil. This is a great 
saving. But the economies resulting 
from the use of oil-driven engines in 
place of engines driven by steam and 
coal ere not limited to the economy in 
oil alone. Here are the estimates 
taken for two ships built for the same 
purpose, the one using coal and the 
other oil. For the vessel using coal:—- 
Capital cost, £40,000 to £50,000; fuel, 30 
days, 3,000 tons; space occupied, 180,000 
cubic feet; weight of machinery and 
15 days’ fuel, 2,700 tons; repairs and 
depreciation, £5,000; men required, 40 
to 50. For the vessel using oil:—Cap- 
ital cost, £15,000; fuel 30 days, 650 
tons; space occupied, 30,000 cubic feet; 
weight of machinery and 15 days’ fuel, 
470 tons; repairs and depreciation, 
£1,000; men required, 7. The compari- 
son is not our own, but is quoted from 
the book mentioned. There is no need 
to insist upon the exact significance of 
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each figure; the main point of the com- 
parison is clear. Not only the ship- 
building industry, but every trade and 
business which depends upon machin- 
ery will turn more and more away 
from coal to oil. For some time to 
come, doubtless, coal will be used side 
by side with oil; but that in the near fu- 
The Spectator. 
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ture in many industries oil will displace 
coal altogether appears to be a cer- 
tainty in the process of evolution. 
That process is generally slow, but if 
anything could be imagined as likely to 
hasten it, it would be the dislocation of 
trade and the human misery caused by 
the coal strike. 
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IV.—THE AcTOR’s. 

Mr. Levinski, the famous actor-man- 
ager, dragged himself from beneath 
the car, took the snow out of his mouth, 
and swore heartily. Mortal men are 
liable to motor accidents; even kings’ 
cars have backfired; but it seems 
strange that actor-managers are not 
specially exempt from these occur- 
rences. Mr. Levinski was not only 
angry; he was also a little shocked. 
When an actor-manager has to walk 
two miles to the nearest town on a win- 
ter evening one may be pardoned a 
doubt as to whether all is quite right 
with the world. 

But the completest tragedy has its 
compensations for someone. The piti- 
able arrival of Mr. Levinski at “The 
Bull’s Head,” unrecognized and with 
his fur coat slightly ruffled, might make 
a sceptic of the most devout optimist, 
and yet Eustace Merrowby can never 
look back upon that evening without a 
sigh of thankfulness; for to him it was 
the beginning of his career. The story 
has often been told since—in about a 
dozen weekly papers, half-a-dozen 
daily papers and three dozen provincial 
papers—but it will always bear telling 
again. 

There was no train to London that 
night and Mr. Levinski had been com- 
pelled to put up at “The Duke’s Head.” 
However, he had dined and was feel- 
ing slightly better. He summoned the 
manager of the hotel. 


“What does one do in this dam 
place?” he asked with a yawn. 

The manager, instantly recognizing 
that he was speaking to a member of 
the governing classes, made haste to 
reply. “Othello,” was being played at 
the town theatre. His daughter, who 
had already been three times, told him 
that it was very fascinating. He was 
sure his lordship. 

Mr. Levinski dismissed him, and con- 
sidered the point. He had to amuse 
himself with something that evening 
and the choice apparently lay between 
“Othello” and the local Directory. He 
picked up the Directory. By a lucky 
chance for Eustace Merrowby it was 
three years old. Mr. Levinski put on 
his fur coat and went to see “Othello.” 

For some time he was as bored as he 
had expected to be, but halfway 
through the Third Act he began to 
wake up. There was something in the 
playing of the principal actor which 
moved him strangely. He looked at 
his programme. “Othello—Mr. Eustace 
Merrowby.” Mr. Levinski frowned 
thoughtfully. “Merrowby?” he said to 
himself. “I don’t know the name, but 
he’s the man I want.” He took out 
the gold pencil presented to him by the 
Emperor—(the station-master had had 
a tie-pin)—and wrote a note. 

He was finishing breakfast next 
morning when Mr. Merrowby was an- 
nounced. 

“Ah, good morning,” said Mr. Levin- 
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ski, “good morning. You find me very 
busy,” and here he began to turn the 
pages of the Directory backwards and 
forwards, “but I can give you a mo- 
ment. What is it you want?” 

“You asked me to call on you,” said 
Eustace. 

“Did I, did 1?” He passed his hand 
across his brow with a noble gesture. 
“I am so busy, I forget. Ah, now I 
remember. I saw you play Othello last 
night. You are the man I want. MI 
am producing ‘Oom Baas,’ the great 
South African drama, next April, at my 
theatre. Perhaps you know?” 

“I have read about it in the papers,” 
said Eustace. In all the papers (he 
might have added) every day, for the 
last six months. 

“Good. Then you may have heard 
that one of the scenes is an ostrich 
farm. I want you to play ‘Tommy.’” 

“One of the ostriches?” asked Eus- 
tace. 

“I do not offer the part of an ostrich 
to a man who has played Othello. 
Tommy is the Kaffir boy who looks 
after the farm. It is a black part, 
like your present one, but not so long. 
In London you cannot expect to take 
the leading parts just yet.” 

“This is very kind of you,” said Eus- 
tace, gratefully. “I have always longed 
to get to London. And to start in your 
theatre!—it’s a wonderful chance.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Levinski. “Then 
that’s settled.” He waved Eustace 
away and took up the Directory again 
with a business-like air. 

And so Eustace Merrowby came to 
London. It is a great thing for a young 
actor to come to London. As Mr. 
Levinski had warned him, his new 
part was not so big as that of Othello; 
he had to say “Hofo tsetse!”—which 
was alleged to be Kaffir for “Down, 
Sir!”’—to the big ostrich. But to be at 
the St. George’s Theatre at all was an 
honor which most men would envy him, 
and his association with a real ostrich 
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was bound to bring him before the pub- 
lic in the pages of the illustrated pa- 
pers. 

Eustace, curiously enough, was not 
very nervous on the first night. He 
was fairly certain that he was word- 
perfect; and if only the ostrich didn’t 
kick him in the back of the neck—as it 
had tried to once at rehearsal—the 
evening seemed likely to be a triumph 
for him. And so it was with a feeling 
of pleasurable anticipation that, on the 
morning after, he gathered the papers 
round him at breakfast, and prepared 
to read what the critics had to say. 

He had a remarkable Press. I give 
a few examples of the notices he ob- 
tained from the leading papers:— 

“Mr. Eustace Merrowby 
Tommy.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The cast included Mr. 
Merrowby.”—Times. 

“. . . Mr. Eustace Merrowby . . 
Daily Chronicle. 

“We have no space in which to men- 
tion all the other performers.”—Morning 
Leader. 

“This criticism only concerns the two 
actors we have mentioned, and does 
not apply to the rest of the cast.”— 
Sportsman. 

“Where all were so good it would be 
invidious to single out anybody for spe- 
cial praise.”—Daily Mail. 

“The acting deserved a better play,” 
—Daily News. 

“ . . Tommy 
Post. 

As Eustace read the papers he felt 
that his future was secure. True, The 
Era, careful never to miss a single per- 
former, had yet to say, “Mr. Eustace 
Merrowby was capital as Tommy,” and 
The Stage, “Tommy was capitally 
played by Mr. Eustace Merrowby”; but 
even without this he had become one 
of the Men who Count—one whose pri- 
vate life was of more interest to the 
public than that of any scientist, gen- 
eral or diplomat in the country. 


was 


Eustace 


.” — Morning 





The Hosts of a Tramp. 


Into Eustace Merrowby’s subsequent 
career I cannot go at full length. It 
is perhaps as a member of the Gar- 
rick Club that he has attained his full- 
est development. 
of the Garrick which were not previ- 
ously said by Sydney Smith may safely 
be put down to Eustace; and there is 
no doubt that he is the ringleader in all 
the subtler practical jokes which have 
made the club famous. It was he who 
pinned to the back of an unpopular 
member of the committee a sheet of 
paper bearing the words. 

KICK ME 


Punch. 
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—and the occasion on which he drew 
the chair from beneath a certain emi- 
nent author as the latter was about to 
sit down is still referred to hilariously 
by the older members. 

Finally, as a convincing proof of his 
greatness, let it be said that everybody 
has at least heard the name “‘Kustace 
Merrowby’’—even though some may be 
under the impression that it is the 
trade-mark of a sauce; and that half 
the young ladies of Wandsworth Com- 
mon and Winchmore Hill are in love 
with him. If this be not success, 
what is? A. A. M. 





THE HOSTS OF A TRAMP. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAMP.”’ 


Much has been written by amateur 
tramps who “pad the hoof” warmly 
clad, with knapsack on back—and a 
cheque-book in the knapsack—of the 
joys of the open road. There was lit- 
tle of joy for me during my life on the 
road; for when I commenced it was not 
in obedience to the call of the wild; 
but in search of work. I have hun- 
gered often; I have slept out in hay- 
stacks, corn-fields, by the roadside; | 
have slept in casual-ward dormitories, 
in the outhouses of farms (when the 
dogs have been chained up), and in the 
shavings in a _ joiner’s workshop. 
Tramp-life to me was prosaic indeed. 
I lacked imagination that would tinge 
the ordinary happenings of the road 
with romance. The moments I can 
with pleasure live over again as I 
think of it all are the moments when 
the beauty of human sympathy lit up 
the dreary road for me, when kindly 
men and women acted as my hosts— 
and I a tramp! 

On the first occasion 
tramping two days without food, 
through Worcester, Tewksbury, and 
Gloucester. The evening of the sec- 
ond day I began to wonder where I 


I had been 


could spend the night, for | was too 
footsore and tired to walk much farther 
without rest, and I remembered that I 
had passed a haystack about two miles 
outside Gloucester. I tramped wearily 
back until I found it again, and soon 
I was over the fence and into the hay. 
When I awoke it was broad daylight, 
and hurriedly I sprang to the ground— 
right into the arms of a policeman! 

He asked me first what I was doing 
there—rather an unnecessary question 
that—then proceeded to put me through 
a catechism: What my work was. 
How had I lost it? How long had | 
been on the road? Why didn’t I sleep 
in a casual ward? And as I answered 
his questions straightforwardly, and 
produced testimonials, his manner be- 
came more kind. Then abruptly he 
asked me, “How long is it since you 
had anything to eat?” I told him that 
also. Then, after a moment's thought, 
he said, “I ought to take you to the sta- 
tion—-sleeping in a haystack’s against 
the law—but I won't. You’re not that 
sort, I can see. I’m off duty in half- 
an-hour. You walk along with me, 
and then we'll have something to eat.” 
I left him a few minutes later while he 
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met his sergeant, and then together 
we went to a neat little cottage, and 
very soon I was seated at a table with 


a pint of steaming coffee, bread-and- - 


butter, and eggs before me. I was 
famishing, and my kindly host plied me 
with food until I grew ashamed of my 
appetite. Then, after a rest and an 
enjoyable whiff of the constable’s to- 
bacco, I took my leave, my pockets 
filled with food and my ears full of 
good wishes which were uttered with a 
heartiness and sincerity that brought 
tears to my eyes. As I shook hands 
with my host he said with a twinkle in 
his eyes, “Next time you sleep in a 
haystack cover up your feet. I saw 
them as I passed, and was just going to 
fetch you off when you came off to 
me.” 

I went back to Gloucester and spent 
the day trying to get a job, without 
success. Then I tramped on to Here- 
ford. It was noon when I arrived 
there, and I went from shop to shop 
trying to get a job of any kind. Towards 
evening I went into a large shop oppo- 
site a very old-fashioned timbered 
house on an island site, and the man 
who came to me spoke very kindly, un- 
like the majority, who seem to act on 
the supposition that a man on tramp is 
necessarily a wrong un. But he 
couldn’t find me work, not even the 
smallest odd job. And so I turned to 
go. I was just closing the door when 
he called me back. There were tears 
in his eyes. 

“My boy,” he said, “it makes my 
heart ache to see you. It must be aw- 
ful tramping about. But I’ve got the 
bailiffs in, and soon I may be like you. 
But if you'll sit down I can give you 
something to eat at any rate.” And he 
brought me a big plate of bread and 
meat and vegetables. 

“It’s all I can give you,” he said; 
“but you are welcome to it. It will 
help to keep your strength up.” 

And I thanked him not only for what 
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he had done, but for his will to serve 
me had only the way been clear. 

Whether he went down or won clear 
of his difficulties I know not, for I left 
Hereford that night. It was also in 
the west I met my next host. I had 
been tramping for hours on a beautiful 
day through a very beautiful country- 
side; but I had no eyes for its beauties, 
for I was consumed with thirst. 
Tramps usually are, I suppose the nat- 
ural thought will be; but I opine I am 
an exception, for I have never tasted 
any intoxicating drink. My father’s 
wish, for he persuaded me to pledge 
myself when very young. Anyhow, I 
was thirsty, and I could find no stream 
where I could get a drink. 

At a bend in the lane along which I 
was tramping I came upon a dainty, 
fragile old lady, standing at the gate of 
a garden surrounding a pretty, creeper- 
clad house; and, plucking up courage, I 
asked for a glass of water—the only 
thing I begged the whole time I was on 
the road. “Water!” she said. “No, 
not water. I feel too sorry forall the 
poor men who are looking for work to 
offer you that. Will you come inside, 
and my maid will make you a cup of 
tea? I am sure you need it.” 

She took me into the house—not, as 
I expected, into the kitchen, but into 
the quaint, old-world dining-room; and, 
though the servant brought food into 
the room, she herself waited upon me— 
to the servant’s evident disgust—treat- 
ing me and talking to me not as a 
tramp, but as an honored guest. I 
tried to thank her, but she would not 
allow me. 

“T had a son, and had he lived, and 
his need were great as yours, I should 
have wished for some mother to have 
helped him, if I couldn’t do it myself. 
I am old,” she added, “and you won't 
mind my saying this. Remember al- 
ways, if your mother is alive, her heart 
will be aching for her boy, and don’t 
lose hope and so go down altogether.” 





Unrest. 


My last host was in the bleak 
Rhondda Valley, when I was tramping 
throughout the night, lacking the cop- 
pers that would have enabled me to 
hire a bed. Several times I tried to 
get to sleep by the roadside, but in 
vain, and at last I gave up the attempt. 
When I reached Porth the principal 
street was “up,” and before a watch- 
man’s cabin there was a brazier heaped 
high with red-hot coke. I hurried 
towards it, and soon the grateful 
warmth was penetrating my chilled 
body. The watchman, a cheerful-look- 
ing old man with a chronic smile, wel- 
comed me, making me a seat by plac- 
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ing a board across the upturned ends 
of two water-pipes. Then he boiled 
some water in a can and made about a 
quart of cocoa. When that was ready 
he pulled out a basket generously sup- 
plied with provisions, and invited me 
to join him. I refused, for I thought 
that by helping me he would have to 
go short himself. “Take it, lad,” he 
said. “If I tried to eat it all myself 
I'd choke—and I'd deserve to.” 

These hosts—the hosts of a travel- 
stained tramp—were very different in 
externals, yet alike in the kindness of 
their hearts; and I shall always remem- 
ber them with gratitude. 





UNREST. 


The French Revolution seems to have 
left the nerves of humanity a-quiver 
with a recurrent sense of impending 
catastrophe. In every generation 


since, and in every country, prophets 
have appeared announcing an era of 


swift historic transformation. They 
have seen the forces of revolutionary 
change long gathering; at length these 
have attained sufficient momentum and 
a purposive direction, the conditions 
are ripe at last for a swift process of 
precipitation out of which is to emerge 
"a new social synthesis! Owen, Maz- 
zini, Marx, and many minor prophets 
through the last century kept whipping 
up this feeling of catastrophic ex- 
pectancy whenever it showed signs of 
flagging. It was inevitable that the 
new century, heralded by wars, nat- 
ural upheavals, and popular tumults, 
should have once more quickened this 
spirit of prophecy. It is, indeed, a 
time of great inventions, of rapid in- 
dustrial development, of growing Em- 
pires, and of the sudden political awak- 
ening of slumbering nations. The mir- 
acle of Japan has struck a new, 
strange note upon the revolutionary 


lyre. The conscious position of man- 
kind is keyed up, not only to a belief 
that big things are likely to happen, 
but to a growing faith in man’s ca- 
pacity to make big things happen. This 
belief and faith, moreover, are rightly 
recognized as powers for achievement, 
making for an acceleration of all those 
processes of change in which the will of 
man igs an operative factor. 

But just as these purposive powers 
of man, well directed, may quicken the 
pace of human progress along every 
path of achievement, so, ill-interpreted 
and ill-directed, they may cause errors 
and a corresponding waste. Now, the 
incessant dramatization of the catas- 
trophic in history is an error of this or- 
der to which Socialists are prone. A 
few years ago an American writer of 
some note, Mr. Upton Sinclair, pub- 
lished an ingenious commentary upon 
the recent history of his country to 
support his confident prediction that 
the year 1912 would witness the revo- 
lutionary overthrow of the existing or- 
der of political and industrial govern- 
ment and the beginning of a completely 
Socialistic era. Not very different in 
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tone, though less precise in its commit- 
tals, is Mr. Fred Henderson’s interpre- 
tation of “The Labor Unrest” (Jarrold 


& Son), the term by which our publi- — 


cists have agreed to call the disturb- 
ances which are so conspicuous in many 
of our great industries. The chief art 
of the catastrophic prophet is so to 
group the earlier facts and phases of 
his episode as to show them all con- 
verging to the inevitable culmination. 
This dramatic arrangement Mr. Hen- 
derson performs with considerable 
skill. Tracing through the nineteenth 
century the growing class-conscious- 
ness of the workers, he shows how it 
took shape, first in trade unionism, 
then in a struggle for political rights, 
next in the formation of a distinct La- 
bor Party, and, finally, in a detection 
of the futility of what he terms “social 
reform within the existing order,” the 
“ambulance work” of old age pensions, 
small holdings, insurance, and other 
measures, designed, as he interprets 
them, to buttress up the present eco- 
nomic and political system for the ben- 
efit of the possessing classes who man- 
age the two great political parties of 
the State. The present unrest is the 
opening expression of a final determina- 
tion of the workers no longer to sub- 
mit to a policy of petty, alleviative re- 
forms, doled out by classes who live 
upon the labor of the people, and whose 
latest method of defence has been to 
soothe and cajole the members of the 
Labor Party in Parliament into a mis- 
reading of their true commission! 
Thus, by a series of experiments, the 
workers come to recognize that political 
and industrial democracy are funda- 
mentally inseparable processes, and 
that democracy requires the abolition 
of “the private ownership of the 
sources of wealth.” 

The paramount assumption in this 
line of interpretation consists in re- 
garding Liberalism and its policy of 
social reforms as fundamentally dis- 
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honest in intention and insignificant in 
fact. In order to sustain this view, 
Mr. Henderson is obliged, not merely to 
impugn the intelligence of the majority 
of the working classes who have re- 
peatedly returned a Liberal Govern- 
ment tc power, but to assail the hon- 
esty or the discretion of the leaders of 
the working class in Parliament and 
outside. For the real substance of his 
interpretation of the revolutionary 
meaning of the “unrest” consists in as- 
cribing to the ferment of the masses a 
wisdom superior to the judgment of 
their instructed and responsible-lead- 
ers. It is the rank and file that have 
forced the leaders into the recent 
strikes, and that protest against the 
“settlements” into which these lead- 
ers have betrayed them! But the time 
has now come when the insistence of 
the people will prevail: the slowly gath- 
ering purpose has now got the requi- 
site force and direction: the day of 
palliatives, concessions, and compro- 
mises has passed, the day of final vic- 
tory is at hand. “It is the opening of 
the final phase in the struggle for com- 
plete democracy.” Now this apocalyp- 
tic vision and the methods of realizing 
it are false. The grouping of past 
events to favor this catastrophe is 
achieved by the familiar devices of 
color, over-emphasis, and omission. 
History does not break up into these 
stage-dramas with long preparatory 
scenes working through a series of sub- 
climaxes towards a great final catas- 
trophe. This is man’s false reading 
of the past in the light of his own pre- 
possessions. There is no “final phase” 
and no “complete democracy.” Such. 
language exhibits the fallacy antithetic 
to that portrayal of a past golden age, 
a return to which inspired the early so- 
cial speculators. 

We have not the least wish to under- 
rate the significance of the labor un- 
rest. But there is as little reason to 
attribute to it this tremendous and 
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revolutionary character as there is to 
disparage the policy of social reforms 
of which new foundations have been 
laid in the last six years. We fully 
accept the view that there is a grow- 
ing, conscious purpose in the people to 
attain a larger command of economic 
wealth and opportunities, and that this 
purpose is leading them to ascribe to 
the State increased powers over in- 
dustry and property. But while very 
favorable to the growth of a distinct 
Labor Party, especially devoted to this 
work, we hold it likely that for a long 
time to come the greater part of the 
actual contributions to this democratic 
policy will be made by a progressive 
party composed of all social and in- 
dustrial grades. The antithesis which 
writers like Mr. Henderson make be- 
tween social reform and Socialism has 
no validity. It is doubtless true that 
the beginnings made within the last 
few years are “inadequate” to meet 
the full and growing demands of the 
articulate workers, in the sense in 
which the foundations of any house are 
inadequate for shelter. It is not, how- 
ever, true that they are either unbene- 
ficial in themselves, or that they do not 
contribute to a systematic enlargement 
of economic liberty and opportunity for 
the workers. Nor is it true that the 
increased taxation of unearned wealth, 
in order to furnish social services. is 
frustrated and nullified by the fact 
that the proprietary class left in pos- 
session of the sources of wealth “can 
automatically recoup themselves for 
any such charge you choose to put 
upon them.” They possess no such 
power, as their quite genuine hatred of 
“Lloyd George” finance testifies. Taxed 
landlords have no real power to raise 
The Nation. 
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their rents, or taxed shareholders to 
raise the prices of the goods their capi- 
tal assists to make; nor is there any 
evidence to support the view that any 
part of the great enhancement of 
prices of the last few years is attribut- 
able to this “recouping.” 

The real substance underlying the 
unrest, to which growing education and 
class feeling have given a more active 
quality, is this rapid and substantial 
rise of prices of commodities, unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding rise of 
wages. To this pressing grievance is 
attributable the ferment of dissatisfac- 
tion with employers, with Parliament, 
and with their own leaders, which the 
working classes exhibit in this and in 
other countries. Until this grievance 
is relieved, and the gradual progress of 
the workers in their normal standard 
of comfort is resumed, we must expect 
disturbances of industry to continue. 
But there is no reason to suppose that 
they carry a conscious purpose of revo- 
lution, and are destined to achieve a 
“complete economic democracy by the 
abolition of private ownership of the 
sources of wealth.” What is partic- 
ularly: desirable is that a close, dispas- 
sionate inquiry should be made into 
the nature of the barriers blocking the 
progress of the wage-earners, with a 
view to their removal. If this involves 
a gradual further limitation of the field 
of private enterprise, and the vesting in 
the State of increased functions of in- 
dustrial management and control, such 
piecemeal and selective Socialism will 
doubtless be undertaken. It will need 
no revolution to bring it about, and all 
this catastrophic talk will not appre- 
ciably affect the nature or the direction 
of the necessary reforms. 





The South Pole Won. 


THE SOUTH POLE WON. 


It is clear from the tidings sent by 
Captain Amundsen that he reached the 
South Pole in the middle of December, 
and thus secured the last great trophy 
of Polar exploration, The whole Brit- 
ish nation will offer its congratulations 
to Captain Amundsen and the Norwe- 
gians on this dashing achievement. 
There is no need to pretend that we 
should not have been glad to see the 
most conspicuous triumph in Antarctic 
exploration secured by the British ex- 
pedition bound, among other objects, 
on the same quest. But we may be 
sure that wherever Captain Scott may 
be, or whatever point he may have 
reached in the Antarctic midsummer, 
he would be the first to acclaim the suc- 
cess of that truly hardy Norseman, who 
has already realized the oldest and 
most romantic dream of Arctic explora- 
tion by his navigation of the North- 
West Passage. If Englishmen were 
not to attain the chief goal of explora- 
tion at either of the earth’s extremities, 
there are no nations to whom they 
would more gladly see the prizes fall 
than to their kinsmen of the United 
States and of Norway. 

We have still to hear the story of 
Captain Scott’s expedition during the 
Antarctic summer. The success of Cap- 
tain Scott would undoubtedly be re- 
ceived in this country with all the 
more gratification from the fact that 
his expedition did not aim solely at 
reaching the Pole, but was systemat- 
ically equipped for carrying out many 
branches of _ scientific investigation 
which should ultimately prove of much 
greater value to humanity. It will be 
remembered that the announcement of 
Captain Amundsen’s intention to attack 
the South Pole was received last spring 
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with considerable surprise, as he had 
for some time been collecting funds for 
an expedition into North Polar regions, 
and gave an address explaining this ob- 
ject before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety in January, 1909. Although his 
change of plan must have necessitated 
several months’ preparations, it was 
not announced even to his own crew, 
and it was not until his vessel reached 
Madeira that his determination was an- 
nounced to sail South instead of North. 
The first authentic news of his pres- 
ence in Antarctic regions came from 
Captain Scott, who found the Fram in 
the Bay of Whales in February last 
year, preparing to leave Captain 
Amundsen in winter quarters. This 
sudden change of plan and the unneces- 
sary secrecy which surrounded it were 
felt to be not quite in accordance with 
the spirit of fair and open competition 
which had hitherto marked Antarctic 
exploration. The enterprise appeared 
in the light of a mere dash for the 
Pole, designed to forestall the British 
expedition in the most spectacular, 
though not the most valuable, part of 
its work; and although British feeling 
would have been fully in sympathy 
with such an enterprise if openly de- 
clared, the circumstances of its incep- 
tion produced a less favorable impres- 
sion. We may sincerely congratulate 
Japtain Araundsen on the skill and 
daring with which he has carried out 
his plans, and added a great triumph 
to a fine record. But our national 
sympathy and admiration will none the 
less be accorded to Captain Scott and 
his comrades of the British expedition 
if they have lost the credit of reaching 
the South Pole first, or even if they do 
not reach it. 
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GLAMOR. 


Children do exist, as Mr. Barrie has 
pointed out, who do not believe in 
fairies, and there are a large number 
of grown-ups who have to all intents 
and purposes a similar disbelief in 
everything that they cannot see, touch 
or handle. They live in a gross world 
of substantiality. For them the subtle 
sensations have no existence. The soul 
is but another name for the liver, and 
in the loftiest spiritual conceptions of 
mankind they see merely an evidence 
of a disordered stomach or brain. To 
them the view of man as a little lower 
than the angels is supremely ridiculous, 
and they revel in tracing the evidences 
of their bestial origin. At this very 
hour one of the ablest of natural phil- 
osophers is looking gravely at the court- 
ships of moths and butterflies to solve 
the problem of the origin of man and 
prove his descent from an African 
baboon. One would have no quarrel 
with the materialists if they would be 
content to let the rest of us alone. But 
this is just what they cannot and will 
not do. They are not willing that we 
shall see life with other eyes, shall find 
beauty and color and charm where they 
perceive only dull gray. They aim at 
the abolition of the glamor of life. 
The things that you see they tell us 
have no real existence. They are only 
like the mirage of cool waters ard 
green shades which comes sometimes 
to the weary traveller in the desert. 
There are no cool fountains to allay his 
thirst, no flowery meadows for his 
wearied limbs; his pleasure is delirium 
and the wilderness is blank. And to 
them the type of mind which prefers 
the mirage with its pleasant illusion to 
the desert with its barrenness is ridic- 
ulous and ought to be suppressed. 

Glamor, in the smug grammarian’s 
definition, “is the supposed influence of 
a charm on the eyes making them see 


things as fairer than they are.” Who 
knows? Who is to decide in a question 
of “fairness”? Is it a case of Eyes and 
No Eyes, and are they who “see things” 
just the victims of delusion, because to 
some other “superior” people they are 
not visible? The fact is glamor, for 
all their definitions, is indefinable. 
Those who love Nature and Art—the 
mirror of Nature—who appreciate 
beauty and are conscious that this 
beauty does speak to them at times in 
an intelligible manner, though not in a 
tongue that can be rendered, know how 
utterly impossible it is to convey the 
sense of their impression to another 
who has no such love, no such appre- 
ciation. It is not that they will not, 
but they cannot, explain. Their expe- 
rience is a sealed thing for those who 
have never shared it. 

Music, poetry, pictures are the me- 
dium by which artists convey to us 
their sense of glamor of things, of 
“the light that never was on land or 
sea.” They show us many hidden 
beauties that otherwise we might miss. 
They withdraw our thoughts from the 
mere machinery of life to fix them, — 
with appropriate emotions, on the spec- 
tacle of those great facts in man’s ex- 
istence which no machinery affects, “on 
the great and universal passions of 
men, on the operation of the elements 
and ‘the appearances of the visible uni- 
verse, on storm and sunshine, on the 
revolutions of the seasons, on cold and - 
heat, on loss of friends and kindred, 
on injuries and resentments, on grat- 
itude and hope, on fear and sorrow.” 

But artists have no monopoly of the 
faculty. Glamor exists for all those 
who have preserved the eyes of their 
childhood. They have the power that 
the old alchemists sought—the touch 
that transmutes common: metal into 
gold and changes the everyday prose 
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of life into poetry. They see the 
beauty of evening, of cities, of forests 
and seas no less than of a face, of a 
word, a glance, or a smile. They are 
alive to the mystery of those spring 
nights in which one can almost hear 
the grass grow, the buds burst open, 
the earth split and gape to give life, to 
the spell that broods over the wooded 
valley with its hazel-hidden stream 
where the bird sings among the thick- 
ets, to the spell that trembles in the 
green twilight when the stars begin to 
glimmer and the woods are hushed. 
“Every moment some form grows per- 
fect in hand or face; some tone on the 
hills or the sea is choicer than the 
rest; some mood of passion or insight or 
intellectual excitement is irresistibly 
real and attractive to us—for that mo- 


ment only.” 
The Saturday Review. 
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And glamor for the susceptible ex- 
ists not only in Nature and Art but in 
the actual happenings of daily life. It 
still mysteriously surrounds royal per- 
sonages and many of the great ones of 
the earth, and survives even the shock 
of the dreadful personal details pub- 
lished about them in the Press. It 
clings to certain callings and still en- 
compasses the priest and actor. There 
is a glamor about age which old 
buildings possess, and even about that 
excellent dust which clings to family 
relics and of which every particle 
speaks of youth and the happy days 
gone by. And there is the mysterious 
glamor of sex, and the look of dawn- 
ing love in a woman’s eyes more 
precious to a lover than anything that 
comes after. 

A. E. Manning Foster. 
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A new book about a child wins for 
itself a welcome in advance. It is.a 
rare person who does not look forward, 
with pleasant anticipation to making 
the acquaintance of a small hero or 
heroine. “Polly of the Hospital Staff,” 
by Emma C. Dowd promises well with 
its attractive cover and bright illustra- 
tions. The story is about a little girl 
who becomes so indispensable in a 
Children’s Convalescent Ward that she 
is made a temporary member of the 
Hospital Staff. She not only proves a 
fund of cheer and sunshine to the chil- 
dren, but wins a number of her elders 
back to ways of kind-heartedness, and 
finds a place in every one’s affection. 
Polly’s life has some shadows and 
trials, but all circumstances seem to 
work to her advantage in the end, and 
the closing chapter finds her happily es- 
tablished in a real home, with, adopted 
parents of her own choosing. The 
book is one that by its tone of happi- 


ness and gentleness becomes an imme- 
diate favorite. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


There has been need of a story of 
life in an American boy’s school which 
should, like “Tom Brown,” be inter- 
esting and at the same time emphasize 
strongly the highest ideals of class and 
school loyalty. “Elliot Gray, Jr.,” by 
Colton Maynard is a story full of good 
times and human boys. It also is no- 
table for its skilful representation of 
that fine spirit which, to those who 
have felt it, places school and college 
memories among the most precious 
things in the world. Elliot Gray en- 
ters Arlington School as a Freshman. 
We are given an opportunity to watch 
the best kind of school politics, where 
the influence of natural leaders is used 
for high ends. We watch Elliot Gray 
growing in realization of what the 
“tone of a school” means. Others 
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share his responsibility and learn the 
satisfaction of working for a whole 
community rather than for their indi- 
vidual selves. The book is by no 
means priggish, it abounds in fun and 
high spirits, and represents a side of 
school life often neglected in fiction. 
It is good to know that there are boys 
like Elliot Gray, and schools like Ar- 
lington School. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Serious and thoughtful, but hopeful 
as well is the line of reasoning followed 
by President Henry Churchill King of 
Oberlin College in his discussion of 
“The Moral and Religious Challenge of 
Our Times” (The Macmillan Co.) The 
key-note of the book is expressed in the 
second title: ‘The Guiding Principle in 
Human Development Reverence for 
Personality.” Dr. King finds the main 
movements of the time to be the pro- 
gressive conquest over the forces of 
Nature; the stupendous economic de- 
velopment; the world-wide economic 
solidarity; the enormous increase of 
wealth; the national conservation of 
natural resources; the _ inevitable 
growth of the cities; the finer division 
of labor; the indefinitely closer connec- 
tions of men the world over; the in- 
creasing association of the races; the 
extending application of scientific dis- 
eoveries for the betterment of human 
life; the trend toward universal educa- 
tion; the movement for the advance- 
ment of women; and the modern for- 
eign missionary movement. He con- 
siders the changes resulting among the 
nations, East and West; and analyzes 
and defines the meaning of these new 
external conditions; the dangers and 
problems which they involve, the qual- 
ities which they demand and the ele- 
ments of encouragement which they af- 
ford. Then he passes to a considera- 
tion of the factors of the new inner 
world and their individual challenge, 
and shows what they, in turn, mean 
and involve and demand; and, after re- 
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viewing the trend of western civiliza- 
tion, urges the need of a new Puritan- 
ism and a truer democracy in meeting 
the challenge of the times. 


The Home University Library (Henry 
Holt & Co.) is pouring out its useful 
little handbooks, including great wis- 
dom in a little room and selling it for 
a small sum. The books are all well- 
printed, well-edited, written by learned 
Englishmen from the most famous pro- 
fessorships, and attractively bound. 

“Astronomy” by A. R. Hinks is a 
volume of the most scientific character 
in the Anglo-Saxon speech of the men 
of the streets. Not a sentence from 
cover to cover fails to be comprehen- 
sible to a graduate from a grammar- 
school. Yet the aythor covers such 
themes as the sun and the moon, the 
planets and their satellites, comets 
and meteors, laws of gravity, stars, 
nebulze, the Milky Way, and a last 
informing chapter on “astronomy in 
daily use.” The work is conservative 
and wild guesses—or careful guesses 
for that matter—are excluded. The 
author does not reject the nebular hy- 
pothesis but states the facts against 
it with no uncertain tone. He does 
reject Percival Lowell's inhabitants on 
Mars and has his own little smile at 
the American imagination. Still even 
here he frankly confesses that he may 
be wrong. 

Prof. D. H. Macgregor of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds writes with the same 
spirit of candor and clarity on “The 
Evolution of Industry.” The book is 
more sympathetic with labor move- 
ments than an equally cautious Amer- 
ican book could be. And yet the vol- 
ume is no plea for Unionism or explan- 
ation of Socialism. The author at- 
tempts not a philosophy of the labor- 
movement of the last century but a his- 
tory of its rise. As he himself de- 
clares “The evolution of industry is the 
story of the attempt to solve a single 
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and definite problem—the growth of 
the people in number and in- wants.” 
The tale of this attempt Prof. Mac- 
gregor carries from the rise of the mill 
to the fact of socialism, and, on the 
threshold of that great question— 
halts. 

What he has done for the rise of in- 
dustrialism Prof. W. M. Geldart of Ox- 
ford does for law. His book is called 
“Elements of English Law” and proves 
at once a history of the progress of that 
law and a clear statement of the laws 
as they now stand. The British Em- 
pire has come by its statutes out of 
such a prolonged battle, a battle taking 
its roots in a semi-civilization, that 
their curiosities are many. The mar- 
riage regulations are still amusing, 
the land tenures fre complicated be- 
yond anything in the United States, 
the law-courts more jumbled and, on 
the whole, less-authoritative. But out 
of it all the stranger is guided by the 
clear head and clear phrases of a 
learned lawyer and professor. 

No more interesting book, to the gen- 
eral reader, has appeared in this admi- 
rable series than “An Introduction to 
Science” by Prof. A. J. Thomson of 
Aberdeen University. In these pages 
are discussed the relation of science to 
philosophy, art, and religion. The book 
is one of those many modern works 
which revolt from the hard and fast 
conclusions of Darwinism while re- 
maining essentially evolutionary. Be- 
hind the clash of worlds, and the up- 
ward clamber of life, the professor sees 
something that science can not reach 
or analyze, something whose final so- 
lution lies in the hands of philosophy 
and religion. He is a modernist, he 
does not accept a rigid creed, but he 
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knows that Huxley did not speak the 
last word when he said that it is ab- 
surd for us to imagine “that we know 
anything about spirit or matter.” The 
professor thinks he knows some things 
himself. 


Into the admirable courses of lec- 
tures delivered at Columbia University 
and printed by the Columbia Press, has 
been introduced a series on ‘Social 
Evolution and Political Theory” by 
Prof. Leonard T. Hobhouse. The au- 
thor, as always, strikes deep into the 
very heart of his subject and works 
his way along to a conclusion in the 
most common-sense as well as the most 
scientific manner. He holds by the 
natura! workings of Evolution and is 
strongly opposed to all those political 
theories—Eugenics for instance—which 
would step in arbitrarily and direct the 
course of human progress. Still he 
admits that evolution is not always 
progress, that “the highest social ethics 
preserve inferior types,” but contends 
that “a more real freedom, a more gen- 
eral and more complete personal inde- 
pendence, a more stable because a more 
free family life’ will eventually lead 
to that goal of the “higher man” all are 
seeking. He does not attempt to be- 
little real facts of life, but declares 
frankly that the higher the type the 
smaller the family, that even the no- 
blest individual must subject himself to 
laws which work out for the good of 
the many, that the border line where 
control and liberty must meet is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find; but invari- 
ably the serene,. the happy, sensible 
view is taken in this admirable book. 
The Columbia University Press. 





